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TO 

JOAN 



PEOPLE keep asking what happened to me during the months 
when I was missing, and how I, a Lecturer in Applied Seman- 
tics, ever got involved in such alarming events. Now that those 
same events have receded into the background somewhat, so 
that I can view them with equanimity, and before I forget 
what they really felt like this seems a good time to write down 
what happened. It is also partly the story of my cousin, Tom 
Henderson, and Kinvig, both of them Her Majesty's Civil 
Servants (of a sort) ; without them, as you will see if you read 
on, it is highly unlikely that I should be ah" ve to tell the tale. 
They have themselves been able to tell me of many events I 
was not in touch with at the time. 

I say *if you read on', for, looking through the completed 
manuscript, I can imagine that it may provoke you. It contains 
inconsistencies, many loose ends, and is disconnected. I can only 
say that I have chosen to write my adventure down as it ap- 
peared to me at the time and those faults are inherent in my 
choice. If you find the account 'out of drawing*, as the artists 
say, I can only reply that that is how it happened. I fancy that 
most adventures present an arbitrary appearance to those who 
experience them, but read the newspapers if you prefer to. 



It was the gold glitter that first caught my eye; it was so 
conspicuous in the dark, damp seaweed. I am not, I think, 



naturally curious and I might have disregarded that surprising 
glint of gold if I had not had a dull day. And supposing I had 
not poked around to see what lay beneath the weed well, I 
should have been spared much pain and terror. And yet I 
cannot, looking back, regret my curiosity. 

Once I planned to walk along all the shores of the British 
Isles, below high-water mark. Quite impractical, of course. The 
sort of idea you toy with on a hot summer night when you 
cannot get to sleep. There are literally thousands of miles 
and the going, along even the easiest stretches, is surprisingly 
hard 

But whenever I have a few days to spare I like to walk on 
that amphibious no-man's-land between high and low water. 
It is good exercise, if nothing else, and a university lecturer 
even a young one like myself finds it only too easy to get out 
of condition, to put on weight. Then, too, one finds strange 
things there, the flotsam and jetsam of the world. 

On that hot summer's day, two years ago, that I started tell- 
ing you about, I found the strangest thing. 

The tide had just turned and there I was, standing balanced 
on a rock, staring down into three or four feet of water, 
about six miles east of Wake. And three miles west of the 
next village, Hawke Regis. I was heading for there, going 
fairly quickly, until an hour before. And then I reached the 
base of the headland, with six or eight feet of oil-smooth 
water gently rising and falling against it. There was nothing 
for me to do but sit down in the little cove and wait for the 
tide to go out 

So there I waited. 

It was a peaceful day, very still, and I am always impatient. 
So I got very bored, sitting there. Every now and then I 
would wade out a little way towards the headland and then 
come back again, frustrated. I did all the usual things that 
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one does to make the time pass. I threw stones into the sea. I 
made bets with the limpets on how long it would be before the 
water level fell another six inches. I threw more stones. I ad- 
mired the fossils ammonites, lying like great steel springs 
coiled in the grey rock. I threw stones 

I began to get hungry. 

The sea slapped lazily against the rocks it had worn so 
smooth and, far out on the horizon, a steamer from Weymouth 
left its smudge of smoke against the blue and vanished in the 
direction of France. There was no other sign of man. I might 
have been a thousand miles from the nearest human being. 

Suddenly I noticed these most remarkable things. I cannot 
think why I had not seen them before. Perhaps, because, in 
another setting, they would have been so ordinary. They were 
a pair of those long wooden tongs that washerwomen use, I 
believe, for getting clothes out of boiling water. I've seen them 
used sometimes in bookshops to get books out of the front of 
the window. 

The tongs were new, and innocuous enough in themselves, 
but I was as surprised to see them lying there on the shingle 
as Crusoe had been to find the footprint. Although I knew 
the cove was deserted, I instinctively looked round for the 
owner. Then I realized that fate had put into my hands a toy 
with which to relieve the tedium of waiting. I began to poke 
around in the water with the tongs. 

Well, I was taking tentative soundings and prodding the 
sea anemones to make them shut up when I noticed that 
metallic glitter I was telling you about. It was in amongst the 
weed on the very face of the cliff, under a foot or two of water- 
After a couple of failures I hooked it with the tongs and 
pulled it up near enough to the surface to be able to see that 
what I had got hold of was a gold watch and chain. 

It was not an easy job to get the watch out of the water. This 



is not really surprising when you consider that on the other 
end o the watch-chain there was a body. 

Getting that body out of the water and on to the beach was 
like getting a grand piano out o a small house. It stuck 
wherever it could, and the water the clothes had absorbed made 
it very heavy. By the time I had hauled it clear of the sea I was 
panting and exhausted. 

I sat down on a rock, while I was getting my breath back, 
and had a good look at what I had found. 

I am no judge of corpses. Thank goodness. It was ugly. I 
think even when he for it was a man's body had been alive 
he had not been good-looking. Now the skin was white and 
flabby, as if all the humanity had already been bleached out 
of it by the salt sea. White and purple. 

. . . long purples, 

That liberal shepherds give a grosser name, 
But our cold maids do dead men's fingers call . . . 

The half-quotation swam appropriately through my mind. 

I sat there in that cove with a corpse and a pair of washer- 
women's tongs and watched the waves winking at me, and 
heard the gulls laughing sardonically, and every now and 
then I looked out of the corner of my eye at Dead-Men's- 
Fingers and wondered what to do next. I was tempted to push 
him back in the water, it would save me a lot of trouble and 
it couldn't do him any harm now. 

It would have saved me a lot of trouble. 

Perhaps I would have left him there if I had been able to get 
away, but the cliffs behind were sandstone, too soft and steep 
to climb. I was forced to stay with him until the water was 
low enough for me to walk the three miles to Hawke Regis. 
It was too far to go back. 

I was gready disinclined to touch the corpse. Black pointed 
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shoes, pin-striped trousers, black coat and waistcoat the clothes 
somehow made the whole affair more shocking by their very 
incongruity. Dead-Men's-Fingers might just have stepped out 
of Cornhill, but I judged his clothes were cut a little tightly 
and a little cheaply. Though it was impossible to be sure after 
all that water. 

Of course, the thing to do was to go through his pockets. 
Easier said than done, but at last I conquered my reluc- 
tance. 

I spread out the finds one by one on a flat rock. Nothing 
very startling. A short chain and key-ring holding two Yale 
keys and a very small plain one; a handkerchief, initials C< K.H." 
in one corner; a cheap English wristwatch; a ball-pen; and a 
wallet, locked. That was all. 

The wallet was fat. I tried the small plain key and the two 
halves fell open. They were full of notes. I sat back on the 
pebbles and breathed deeply. The notes were packed in so 
tight that only the outside ones were wet. They were in twenty- 
pound bundles. The man had had ^220 on him. 

I don't know why, but for some reason I had assumed from 
the start that this was a case of rnurdei. It was not logical, but 
on the other hand the whole situation was somehow a little 
too odd for an accident. What was a man, dressed like that, 
doing there in the first place? The cove was inaccessible except 
by a long walk at low tide. Or by a boat. If it was an accident, 
the body had contrived to wedge itself very neatly out of sight. 
There was no damage to the clothes or skin to suggest that it 
had been washed there by the sea. My thoughts had run some-* 
thing like that. 

Now I began to wonder if I were wrong. Surely no murderer 
would have left that locked wallet behind. 

Tucked away behind the last bundle of notes, I found 
something else. It had been one of those stiff correspondence 
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cards, but it was on the side where the water had soaked in a 
little and, in consequence, was now rather soft. I pulled it out 
carefully. On one side was embossed an address: 

Twury, 

Hawke Regis, 

Darsetshire.' 

On the other side there was written in pencil the words, now 
very faint: 'The Lobster Pot, 8.30.* They were scribbled, more 
like a memorandum than a message. 

I had to find out the times of the tides when planning my 
walk that morning, and low tide had been at 8.30 ajn. I 
checked the name by my Ordnance map. As I had suspected, 
there was no doubt that the cove in which I was now sitting 
was the Lobster Pot; perhaps because it was easier to get in 
than to get out of it! 

I lit a cigarette and stared at the body. As it dried out it 
looked less and less like the ideal companion. The man had 
been in his fifties, I estimated. Men of his age don't usually 
make careful notes to be in lonely coves, miles from anywhere, 
early in the morning. If he had been a young man. . . . Per- 
haps my first intuitive feeling that there was something odd 
about his death had not been so far out after all. 
Clop . . . swash! 

I jumped up, scattering the pebbles. The sudden unexpected 
noise could not have startled me more, nerves naturally already 
all on edge, if it had been an express train. I stared towards the 
sea, the direction from which the noise had come. Nothing. 
Clop . . . swash! 

As the noise was repeated, I saw what was causing it. The 
water level had dropped as the tide went out, until the sea was 
sucking at a hollow on the cliff face, exploring it, hiding it, 
exploring it once more, as if it were sucking at a hollow tooth. 
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This hollow made it at once clear to me why I had had so 
much difficulty in getting the body on to the beach. Besides 
the weight of water it had absorbed, the body had lodged itself 
or, more probably, been wedged into this hollow below 
high water mark. 

Not without misgivings, I waded out and put my arm very 
gingerly into the cavity. The rock surface ran back and up- 
wards, horribly slimy to the touch. My arm was hidden almost 
to my armpit. Suddenly my fingers touched something that 
was neither rock nor water, something dry. I jumped back as 
if I had been stung. Then, gritting my teeth, I thrust my arm 
in again. 

My fingers once more encountered something dry which 
moved as I touched it. Fearful of losing whatever it was alto- 
gether, I caught hold firmly and, as the water level fell with 
the ebb of the next wave, pulled my catch quickly out. 

I held in my hands a brown rectangular paper parcel. It 
was the size, weight and shape of a large cigarette carton the 
sort that you see in tobacconists', holding 100 cigarettes. It was 
quite dry, except where the water had splashed it as I was get- 
ting it out. 

I waded carefully back to the beach, holding the precious 
parcel out of harm's way above my head, and sat down to con- 
sider this new complication. I had a curious disinclination to 
open the packet. 

The hollow in the cliff arched upwards into a sort of curved 
shelf on the inside of the rock-face that was nearest to the sea, 
it would appear. I waded out and verified this, and also assured 
myself that there were no other hollows, shelves, or pockets. I 
should no longer have been surprised at anything I found. But 
the cliff was now apparently quite innocent. . . . 

The natural cupboard was dry inside. At first this puzzled 
me, and then, in a flash, I saw the explanation. As the tide 



rose the air inside was trapped against the backward-arching 
roof, where its pressure prevented the hollow from completely 
filling with water. Whoever put there the parcel that I was 
holding in my hands knew that they had a hiding-place as 
secure as the night safe at a bank, unlocked twice a day by 
the tide and otherwise under anything up to six feet of water. 

Presumably the body had been posted in the same safe, only 
it would not quite fit in. Very inconsiderate of it. And so the 
tide had washed it partly clear, leaving it for me to find. 

Having reached this point in my reasoning I found myself 
compelled to reconsider the parcel. Perhaps I should leave it 
intact for the police? Then, too, as I have already said, I was 
reluctant to touch it, afraid of what I might find. 

At length curiosity, a distaste for my own cowardice, and 
a lingering irrational fear that I was the victim of a hoax, 
combined to decide me. I undid the string and rolled it up 
neatly, took off the paper, and, at last, fingered the contents. 
To me though not, thank goodness, to the majority of the 
inhabitants of these islands they were not unfamiliar. But 
what I had first encountered in a New York slum I had never 
expected to meet hidden in an English seaside cove. 

It was marijuana essentially, hashish. Marijuana itself is a 
drug made from the plant called Indian hemp. Hashish is a 
better-known and stronger derivative from the same plant. 
Marijuana smoking is, in some parts of the world, a very old 
habit. Recently it has been introduced into America, where its 
use has received a great deal of notoriety in the last few years. 
The feet that it could be grown in the States, and its adop- 
tion by the lunatic fringe of California coastal society has at- 
tracted the attention of the newspapers and also, unfor- 
tunately, of the racketeers. It is these last who have been re- 
sponsible for the remarkably rapid spread of the habit through 
the backwaters of the great industrial cities over there. 
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So much was common knowledge, available to any reader of 
the papers. Where I differed from the man in the street was that 
I had, while researching into American dialects, seen the stuff, 
handled it, even smoked it on occasion. 

And so I was in a position to recognize what I had acci- 
dentally found. There was no doubt in my mind that the 
packet was connected with Dead-Men's-Fingers, and that both 
were linked with the smuggling of marijuana and no doubt 
heroin too into England. 

It was important to put all this in the hands of the police 
as quickly as possible. I looked again at the water level. I 
should still have to wade most of the way. It would be danger- 
ous to take the parcel, and risk slipping in the water and losing 
it for ever. After a little thought I decided that I could not do 
better than to put it back in its hiding-place. But supposing 
someone were to come for it? On second thoughts I buried it 
in the shingle, well above high-water, marking the place care- 
fully but, I hoped, inconspicuously. Then I stood back and 
surveyed my handiwork. To anyone else the spot was indis- 
tinguishable from the rest of the beach. 

I started to wade as fast as I could round the point in the 
direction of Hawke Regis. 



***** 



As I walked up the main indeed the only street, I was 
more than half-inclined to leave the whole matter to someone 
else. I was very tired, sweating, sore from sand and dried salt, 
hungry and thirsty, and with a headache caused by the sun, 
which had been beating down on the back of my neck all the 
time. At the very least, there would be an inquest, and that 
would interfere with my holiday. Selfish, but that is how the 
human mind works. I scarcely thought of the corpse three miles 
away, dry by now in the hot sun, as a former human being. 



I looked at the yellow bus timetable at the head o the 
street. Apparently I had missed all the buses for that day, 
everywhere. 

I went into the nearest shop. 

'Excuse me; can you tell me where the police station is?' 



# # # 



The police in villages and Hawke is really no more than a 
fishing village, except in the season are popularly supposed to 
be bucolic, incredulous and inefficient. The one to whom I told 
my story was none of these things. Neutral accent, neutral 
hair except for his broad shoulders and tanned skin, he might 
have worked in an office. Actually I found him weeding the 
station garden. He pulled on his tunic as he listened. He asked 
the obvious, essential questions. He was very quick, though 
without any appearance of flurry. Within ten minutes we were 
drawing out of the harbour in a fishing boat he had com- 
mandeered. Its little engine popped noisily away under the 
control of a thin blue man, half-sailor and half-mechanic. 

As we slid rapidly back past the shore along which I had 
walked so wearily in the reverse direction half an hour earlier 
I regretted that I had not had something to eat before visiting 
the station. My head ached dismally. 

Everything was very normal and peaceful. Between our boat 
and the shore there drifted the summer flotsam; the coloured 
bathing caps, the inflated boats and wooden rafts, the red inner 
tubes and rainbow costumes all the complicated apparatus of 
enjoyment that has invaded even the smallest seaside villages. 

Beyond us, towards the horizon, lay the more serious, the 
more expensive, manifestations of human activity: on the sky- 
line the grey smudges of tramp steamers' smoke; in the middle 
distance two fishing boats and a pleasure steamer; quite close 
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to us moved a large motor-boat, all cream and gold, an ex- 
pensive but workmanlike toy. 

'Mr. Summerson's out today, I see. 1 The sergeant jerked his 
head in the direction of this last boat, speaking to the thin blue 
man. The latter nodded, spat over the stern in an unmistakably 
disapproving manner, and shifted the throttle infinitesimally. 

'A local man?' I asked, more in the interests of sociability 
than because I really cared. 

'No. But he spends most of the summer down here on and 
off. She looks a treat, doesn't she?' 

I agreed, though she was much too gaudy for my taste* The 
boatman spat again, and wiped his hands on an oily rag. It 
was plain that he disapproved of something, but whether it 
was the motor-boat, or the sergeant, or me, was quite uncertain. 

'I suppose he doesn't make his money down in these parts?' 

The boatman was stirred to some semblance of intellectual 
activity by this remark. 

'Now I reckon that would be a hard thing to say* 

He gave the problem careful consideration, 

'Does he make his money down here?' He repeated my 
question, savouring its complexities, rolling them round his 
tongue, as it were. So might a medieval disputant have con- 
sidered a knotty point in the doctrine of Universals. After a 
long and impressive pause, he gave his judgment. 'Now, that 
all depends what you mean. Reckon he does and he doesn't.' 

The sergeant came to my rescue. 

'Meaning to say that there's no denying Mr. Summerson has 
a finger in most of the things that go on in these parts, eh, 
George?' 

He turned to me. 

'His business is in London, sir. And on the continent. But 
since he's taken to coming down here, he's got a financial 



interest in one or two local concerns, and a friendly one in 
most of the others rich man's hobby, as you might say, sir. 
I fancy he's got connexions in the States, too.' 

I should like to have heard more of this, for the last remark 
that the sergeant had made interested me greatly, but at this 
moment our conversation was abruptly ended as George cut 
out the engine, while his little boat ran on smoothly and 
silently into the Lobster Pot. 

The tide had gone out quickly, and I hardly recognized the 
cove I had left less than two hours before. A broad stretch 
of sand lay between the sea and the rocks behind which I had 
laid the body and hidden the parcel. 

We helped the thin blue man to beach his boat. Then we 
hurried across the sand. It was still soft, wet and yielding, my 
feet sank and slipped as I ran up towards the rocks and 
shingle, closely followed by the sergeant. Rounding the first of 
the rocks I waited and waved my hand with, I am afraid, a 
slightly proprietorial air. 

The sergeant looked down, and then he raised his head and 
stared at me. 

'Well?' he said interrogatively. 

There was nothing there. 

My first thought was that I had mistaken the rocks. Every- 
thing looked so different now that the tide was out. 

We searched up and down the cove. It was a very small one. 
Five minutes later we were back where we had started from. 
I had been right first time, but there was nothing there now. 

As I have already mentioned, there was unfortunately 
no sand inside the cove, only shingle. Consequently, there were 
no marks of any sort on the ground, although, looking sea- 
ward, our footsteps (and ours alone) ran in parallel straggling 
lines back to the boat. Whoever had moved the body had 
done it before the tide ran out across the level sands. 
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I felt angry, puzzled, tired, and a bit of a fool. To the ser- 
geant the whole thing must look suspiciously like a practical 
joke. Or perhaps I had had sunstroke and imagined the whole 
thing. I was prepared a littleto doubt myself. Then I hap- 
pened to glance at the cliff-face and saw where there was a 
cavity sloping in and upwards as secure as the night safe at 
a banJ{, unlocked twice a day by the tide and otherwise under 
anything up to six feet of water. Of course I had made no 
mistake. 

All the same, I glanced very nervously at the sergeant. To 
him the whole affair might well appear in a different light 
Nevertheless, I knew what I had seen. 

To do the sergeant justice he did not yet appear to doubt my 
word that there had been a body. But perhaps he was merely 
good at concealing his feelings. 

'Proper pickle you've landed me in and no mistake.' He 
mopped his forehead, staring reproachfully at me. 

'Proper pickle. It's going to cause you and me a lot of trouble, 
there being no body. A great deal of trouble.' 

He shook himself, as though already enmeshed in hanks of 
red tape. 

'The only thing we can do is to make another careful search. 
They may have left something behind, and it'll be too late 
to start looking after next tide. Will you take that end of the 
beach, sir?' 

It was, as I have already said, a small cove, but for the first 
time I realized how tedious pebbles can be when studied con- 
tinuously at close quarters. I swear we looked at every one. 
The boatman took no part in all this, contenting himself with 
walking up and down the sand in a desultory fashion, or lean- 
ing against the gunwale of the boat and staring out to sea, 
with his back towards us. 

We found nothing, of course. Some scratches on the cliff 
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face where I had hauled at the body appeared to confirm the 
sergeant's faith in me, though as he pointed out, looking me 
straight in the eye they were just the marks a thorough-going 
practical joker would naturally have left to support his story. 
I hope I met his look that time without flinching. 

'And then there's the laundry tongs, and that package you 
told me about, sir. No sign of them. Of course, they'd naturally 
take everything. But it's a pity you didn't think to look inside 
the parcel.' 

Now for it, I said to myself; should I tell him? For, you see, 
I had suppressed that part of my story. The contents of the 
parcel were so improbable more improbable really than the 
body itself that I had wanted the sergeant to see for himself. 
Besides, I wasn't quite certain there was just the faintest 
shadow of doubt. But could I tell him now? His faith in my 
story must already be hanging by a thread. No, it was no time 
to make matters worse by going into that now. 

*Yes, a great pity/ 

I tried to sound convincing. 

'So there's no evidence at all for your story, is there, sir?' 

I shook my head miserably. The boatman had lost any in- 
terest he might once have had in our proceedings. He had 
got into his boat now and was doing something technical to 
the engine. I felt isolated. 

It's going to cause you a lot of trouble, sir, inquiries and so 
on, you know. . . . Quite sure the chap was dead, I suppose? 
No question of his having just been unconscious, for instance?* 

For a moment I was sorely tempted to accept this chance of 
escape that the policeman consciously or unconsciously was 
offering me. How easy to agree with him that I had made a 
mistake! I should look an almighty fool, unable to tell a dead 
man from a living one, but I should at least be clear of this 
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confusion in which I was rapidly involving myself. For the 
moment I was attracted but for the moment only. Then the 
habits of my profession asserted themselves. Facts must be ac- 
cepted and interpreted, not twisted or ignored. 

'He had been in the water for several hours, I imagine. If 
you think he might have been unconscious after that . . . ?* 
The moral temptation I had overcome led me to speak testily 
or at least with as near an approach to that inflexion as one 
dare use to a policeman. 

His face was quite expressionless as he regarded me steadily 
for a few moments. 

'And there was absolutely nothing to identify the body, you 
say?' 

'Nothing. I've already told you what was in his pockets.' 

'You were right, of course, to put everything back where you 
had found it, but well, as things have turned out, it's a pity 
you did. You may have missed something that a trained ob- 
server would have noticed.' 

He meant that there was nothing to support my story; how- 
ever he might hide his meaning, it was clear to me. 

Td like to hear exactly what happened again, if you don't 
mind, sir.' 

We sat down on those damned rocks and I wearily went 
through the whole thing again, the sergeant checking this sec- 
ond account against the statement I had made at the station. 
When I had finished he snapped a rubber band over his note- 
book, got up, and began to walk down to the boat, slowly, 
as though loath to leave the place. 

Well, apparently my two accounts tallied. Why shouldn't 
they? After all, I was describing what had actually happened 
and I, too, am in my profession a trained observer. 

I was angry. I followed the sergeant at a littl^ distance, my 
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hands stuffed in my pockets. One of them encountered some- 
thing unfamiliar. I took it out and looked at it. It was the card 
with an address on it 

*Ywury, 

Hawke Regis, 
Darsetshire,' 

And, pencilled on the other side the message: 'The Lobster 
Pot, 8*30.* I had not put that back on the body. 

I looked resentfully at the broad back of the policeman mov- 
ing across the sand in front of me. It was obvious that he now 
thought me the victim of some hallucination, or perhaps one 
of those who must be noticed, who confess to murders they 
never committed. The card proved nothing. I could have writ- 
ten it myself. I had already made myself a big enough fool. 
I said nothing, slipped the card back into my pocket and hurried 
down to the boat. 



# * # # * 



At Hawke Regis I signed a copy of my statement. 

'Of course, we may want to get in touch with you again. Are 
you staying in Hawke?' 

I explained that I was not stopping anywhere in particular. 

'Well, we shall have to be able to lay our hands on you if 
we need to. ... Unfortunate ... I don't know just what line 
the County will take, but you may have to make another 
statement. Naturally, you can go where you like, Mr. Ridgway, 
but if you should be stopping in the neighbourhood for a day 
or two, it would be convenient. If you do move on, I shall have 
to ask you to give us a list of places at which we can get in 
touch with you should we wish to do so.' 

It really was intolerable. The possibility of a quiet, unplanned 
holiday was falling to pieces about my ears. However, Hawke 



Regis was a pleasant enough place in its way. It would bo 
simpler to stay there for a day or two at least. I think there 
was already nibbling at the back of my mind an idea of what 
I might do. The policeman gave me the addresses of a couple 
of places where I could probably get in for the night, and asked 
me to call in on the following morning, or later that evening, 
and let him know where I was staying. 

'And, of course, if you do decide to move on, don't forget 
to come and let me know.' 

'Of course.' 

All very gentlemanly. Picking up my rucksack, I walked out 
of the station into what had by now become the cool evening 
air. 

The Fisherman's Arms small, quiet and colour-washed 
dated from the days before the railway and the growth of 
family resorts. It was just what I wanted. 

A drink seemed indicated. I always like to drink near the 
sea. There is something very attractive about sitting in a small 
dark room and looking out towards the movement and sparkle 
of the water. 

The Fisherman's Arms was not popular with holiday-makers. 
They were even doubtful at first if they could put me up. 
It was where people went who worked all day and needed a 
drink in the evening. You get good beer at a place like that. 
And good information, too. 

The bar was empty at first and, after one long, much-needed 
drink, I went upstairs for a good wash before supper. As I 
changed my jacket, my hand once more encountered some- 
thing unfamiliar, in the inside pocket. Something I had once 
more forgotten all about. It was, of course, the card I had taken 
from the corpse. To forget it twice within a few hours it al- 
most looked as though I wanted to forget it. I sat down on 
the edge of the bed, fingering once more that slip of paste- 
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board, while the low evening sunlight slanted in through the 
small dormer window and across my legs. 

Twury, 

Hawke Regis, 
Darsetshire.' 

'The Lobster Pot, 8.30.' 

That was all. I don't know what else I had expected to find 
something that might have been overlooked on the two pre- 
vious occasions on which I had read those words. The name o 
the house was very odd. Perhaps it was Maori, like *kia-ora'. 

I slipped the card once more into my pocket. After supper 
I would take a stroll, although my legs were tired and my feet 
hot, and have a look at this house. It should not be difficult 
to find, unless it was out in the country and Hawke Regis 
merely the postal address, since the village itself was very small, 
and an embossed card suggested a house of a certain size. 

If I found it, I told myself, I would not try to do anything 
just have a look at the outside and then, tomorrow, perhaps 
I would take the card round to the station, explaining that I 
had forgotten it before which would be, in a way, true enough. 
Or perhaps I would not bother. At all events, I would have 
a look at the house. There could be no harm in that. My 
thoughts ran something like this as I enjoyed the excellent 
supper that the Fisherman's Arms had provided. 

After supper I went once more into the bar, which had by 
this time filled up. Pushing my way through the crowd I got 
a cool pint and then stood back, looking for a likely victim. 
I found him in the lonely-looking man who is always at the 
end of every bar, isolated, but knowing everyone there. 

It was easy enough to get into conversation. Slowly,, im- 
perceptibly, I steered the talk in the right direction, with a thin 
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story about a friend of a friend of mine, who had asked me to 
look him up if ever I was in this area, 

'I don't know the full address, but the house is called 
"Eewury".' I brought out the odd name as nonchalantly as I 
could 

'"Eewury"? . . . "Eewury"? No, don't know as I've ever 
'eardof that. . . . Might be out in the country somewheres. . . . 
There's a chap over there as might know. . . . Hey, George, 
'ere a minute. . . . Gentleman 'ere wants to find a friend of 
'is/ 

'Pleased to meet you, sir.' 

I shook hands and bought a round of drinks. 

'Lives round these parts, 'ee reckons. Name o' Johnson.' 

'That's common enough.' 

'Ah, but the 'ouse-name ain't. Outlandish sort o' word. What 
did yer say it were again, sir?' 

I told them both. 

'No, never heard o' that. Did you, Johnnie?' 

'Noa.' 

They shook their heads in solemn unison. 

I got the card out of my pocket and showed them the address. 

'Ah, you've got it writ down, 'ave you? Let's see.' 

They bent their heads over the card together, and then be- 
gan to laugh. The second man turned to me. 

'Well, I know where that is all right, don't you, Johnnie?' 

'Reckon I ought to. "Why Worry"/ 

"That's right. You see, sir "Why Worry, YW-u-r-r-y" ' 
he spelled it out slowly so that I should miss none of the fun. 
'Good, isn't it?' 

I nodded weakly. 

'You know where it is?' I asked. 

'Reckon so! Mr. Summerson's place one o' they shally's on 
the East Beach. That's so, isn't it, George?' 
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'Course it is. Great big place, too.' 

I wasn't listening. At the mention of the name "Summer- 
son" there had flashed across my mind the picture of the large, 
opulent, cream and gold motor-boat, its engine ticking quietly 
over, which I had seen that afternoon. And something began 
to tick reciprocally in my brain. What was it that the police 
sergeant had said? What was it? 'Mr. Summersons out today 
I see.' We had passed the boat on our way to the cove where 
the body no longer lay. And there, earlier in the day, I had 
found in the dead man's pocket Mr. Summerson's address. An 
improbable coincidence. It could be something more. 

My train of thought was interrupted by the two men at the 
bar. 

'Thought you said your friend's name was Johnson?' one 
of them queried. 'Chap 'oo lives 'ere calls himself Sununerson.* 

'Well, that's the address I had. Perhaps he's stopping there,' 
I covered up rather feebly. 'Would there be room for visitors 
in the chalet, do you think?' I considered that an artful ques- 
tion. *Same again, landlord, please.' 

'Thanks very much. Oh yes, there'd be room for visitors. 
It's a big place, not like the other beach huts. More of a bunga- 
low.' 

'But plank walls, you know,' put in George. 

'Cavity walls.' 

'Well yes, I know they've got to be that by law/ 

'I don't know so much . . .' 

The conversation was getting out of hand. 

'Anyone stopping there at the moment?' I asked. 

'Couldn't say. But Mr. Summerson, 'e 'as a tidy few down 
there, on and off. Yes, sir.* George licked his lips over this 
Transatlantic idiom, liked the flavour, and repeated it. Yes, 
sir. Ywury isn't an ordinary hut, I tell you. Some o' they beach 
huts ought never to be allowed. Isn't that right, Johnnie?' 

Yes, but there's no law * 
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'No sanitation,' George cut in again, 'and all their food 
dumped in the bushes behind. Not to mention what goes on 
inside if you take my meaning, sir?' 

I nodded. 'Ywury?' I reminded him gently. 

'Well, it used to be a 'ut. But Mr. Summerson, 'ee 'ad it 
rebuilt inside and out. Put in pressure gas, 'e 'as, and every- 
thing as neat and smart as you like even a gas fridge, they 
do say.' 

It all sounded rather repulsive to me. If people want to live 
with Nature, they should be prepared to put up with her at- 
tendant inconveniences. But Mr. Summerson, no doubt, had 
other uses for his chalet. Or so I was beginning to suspect* 

I listened again for any further scraps of relevant informa- 
tion. 

'Must be worth a tidy bit now. Beach-hut ho no! Why, what 
old Summerson must 'a spent on that shally reckon it'd buy 
up all the beach-huts in Hawke.' 

'Think so?' 

'Sure on it. Summerson keeps a man in it, even when *e's 
not down there 'isself. All the year round, too. Stands to reason 
that's for a purpose now, don't it?' 

Yes, but for what purpose. 

'Well?' 

'Why to stop them as shouldn't from 'anging round there, 
if you take my meaning.' 

'Burglars?' 

Ter'aps. But kids mainly. Boys! They're worse than any 
burglars, believe you me.* 

'Ah! They'd smash up a place like that just for the fun of 
it, some of them would. Bit different from when you and me 
was kids, eh?' 

*Yes. Times aren't what they were . . . 

The conversation ceased to have any relevance to my line 
of inquiry. 



I couldn't make up my mind what I should do. It might 
still prove a wild-goose chase. 

Later that evening I put on a pair of gym shoes and strolled 
out to the little whitewashed harbour wall. A stroll, I repeated 
to myself, committed me to nothing. The tide was full, lapping 
with quiet sucking noises at the base of the wall. It reminded 
me of the water sucking at the cliff face. 

Everything seemed to bring me back to the events of that 
afternoon. There was no escape. I sat down and ran through 
in my mind the evidence at my disposal. 

The link between Ywury and the body and package I had 
found a scrap of cardboard with an address on it. But found 
on the body. And the mysterious Mr. Summerson, whose ad- 
dress was on the card, had been near the cove in his motor-boat 
when I went back there with the police sergeant. Almost as 
if he were watching to see who would go there. . . . And the 
body had disappeared. That was one collection of possibly re- 
lated facts. 

Then there were certain things that I now knew about Mr. 
Summerson, not directly related to the first group of facts. 
He had a fast boat, a well-equipped house right down by the 
water, a house that always had someone in it. He paid frequent 
visits to it both from London and the continent. In other cir- 
cumstances all that might be innocent enough, but in the con- 
text of my discovery that afternoon, it was highly suspicious. 

It was necessary to link these two groups of information to- 
gether. They were related by the address on that card. The 
one indisputable connexion. Yes, a visit to Ywury seemed in- 
dicated. 

When I had put on the gym shoes, I had known in my heart 
of hearts that I was going to have a look at that chalet, sooner 
or later. 

I padded quiedy along to where the last lamp-post stood, to 
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where the promenade ended in a rough edge and the shingle 
began. There was no moon, but the sky was clear and the night 
therefore not really dark, but luminous as it often is in summer. 
I felt that I showed up. On the other hand, it was not really 
clear enough for me to see what I was doing. I wished I had 
made my reconnaissance earlier in the evening. Perhaps, 
though, I should have been recognized. Presumably whoever 
was on the motor-boat had had field-glasses. 

Away to my left were cliffs, a dark blue band, looking as 
if someone had smeared a giant thumb across the sky, itself a 
lighter, redder blue. The cliffs sank lower and were more 
broken as they dipped towards the village, and the greens with 
which they were capped showing up as a streak of dark lemon. 
And beneath was an irregular spatter of light. There would 
be the beach-huts and, presumably, Mr. Summerson's *shally\ 

I had no clear plan of action. I would, however, walk as 
casually as possible in the direction of those lights and have 
a look at the outside of Ywury and perhaps at the inside too, 
if the curtains were not properly drawn. I might even be able 
to get inside. After that, my actions must naturally wait upon 
events. 

Had I known what in fact those events were to be, I don't 
think I should have gone on. 

I slipped and floundered on across the shingle. As far as 
the noise I was making was concerned, my gym shoes might 
just as well have been rugger boots. I felt conspicuous, uncom- 
fortable and slightly ridiculous. As I passed the first of the 
beach-huts, stepping as gingerly as I could, I heard a girl inside 
say something and laugh. 'Snoopers', a man's voice replied 
angrily. There was the sound of a window being slammed 
fiercely, and the light went out. 

I moved to the rear of the huts. There were fewer windows, 
the piles of garbage mentioned by my recent acquaintances at 
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the Fisherman's Arms being much in evidence. A thin, tus- 
socky grass grew there, and I was able to move a little more 
quickly and quietly. Or so I thought, until I tripped over a 
strand of barbed wire that separated one beach hut's property 
from that of the next. It ran back into the soft base of the cliff 
and was partly overgrown. Swearing quietly to myself, I moved 
back to the front of the huts again. 

I had a feeling that I wasn't doing this very well. A young 
lecturer at a 'red-brick' university, compensating for the lack 
of excitement in his life since the end of his visit to America 
in the spring. That was how I saw myself. And yet, it was 
precisely my American experience which had put me on the 
track of the meaning of that package was it nine or ten hours 
ago? It seemed an age. 

After passing a few small huts of standard pattern, I came 
to larger erections of various shapes and sizes, built as the 
owner's fancy or the exigencies of the available material dic- 
tated. I judged that it was here that I should find Ywury. I 
moved more cautiously, stopping at each one to read its name 
on the little rickety wooden gate. 

At last, after what seemed an eternity, I reached the last 
building. It lay a little apart from the others, as if withdrawn 
into itself. Beyond, the cliffs rose steeply into the sky, now 
much darker than when I had looked this way from the har- 
bour wall. A cold wind had sprung up and was whipping the 
tough marram grass against my ankles. Clouds were massing 
depressingly. 

And here, beyond the village, beyond the huts, beyond the 
'shallys', on the last of the little wicket gates, in fresh repainted 
letters, I read the name 'Ywury'. 

My immediate reaction was to go back to the village. I had 
found the place, my curiosity was satisfied. Tomorrow, per- 
haps. . * . 
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I was afraid. 

When I had recovered, I began to look around. The bunga- 
low was larger than any of its neighbours, though not as large 
as I had been led to expect by the conversation in the pub. I 
walked along beside the little fence that separated it from the 
beach. The curtains were drawn together, but here and there 
a speck of light revealed that someone was inside. I remembered 
that I had been told the house was never left empty. 

I moved slowly on. Beyond the house was a large shed and 
a concrete slipway running down below high-water mark. I 
edged cautiously round the far side of this shed, which was 
obviously the boathouse. There I found a second pair of doors, 
and a second slipway, running back through a gap in the cliffs. 
This puzzled me at first after all, no one wants to launch a 
boat inland. It came to me in a flash: cars or lorries might 
drive right down to the shed this way, pick up anything that 
was waiting for them, and drive back to the main road. The 
shed and the cliffs would effectively conceal any movements 
from the observation of prying eyes back in Hawke Regis. 

It all fitted together beautifully. 

I went back to the little path that led up to the bungalow. 
It was some time before I plucked up the necessary courage to 
push open the gate. Even then I think if it had creaked I would 
have turned back, but it moved on quiet, efficient, well-oiled 
hinges. I tip-toed quietly up a narrow path of sea-smoothed 
stones. To my right I could just make out a trim little patch 
of grass almost a lawn. Beyond that was the winch, slipway, 
and shed. 

I tried to walk quite casually as I got nearer the house. If 
I were seen, I must appear to be there as of right. I had decided 
to stick to my story of a mythical friend who was supposed 
to be staying there. My researches in America had accustomed 
me to being regarded as a prying stranger, and I thought I 
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ought to be able to pitch a plausible yarn. What I should do 
after that I had not yet decided. 

The important thing was to get inside the house. 

It certainly was much larger than the huts I had passed. 
Newly painted as far as I could judge in the doubtful light 
in turquoise and burgundy. A lot of money had been spent 
on the outside alone, when compared with the peeling paint and 
bleached boarding of the average seaside hut. I could well im- 
agine that inside were the luxuries mentioned by my inform- 
ants at the pub the refrigerator, the cocktail cabinet, and so 
on. The luxuries, yes and what besides? 

I stood irresolute, my mind oscillating wildly between belief 
in my own deductions and incredulity. Whatever might hap- 
pen, I was afraid afraid either of making a fool of myself or 
else of running into danger. For a few seconds I stood as it 
were outside myself and watched a rather ridiculous figure, 
crouched against the building, shivering a little in the rising 
wind, afraid. That brief moment of self-knowledge decided me 
that, and the necessity of being sure. One way or the other. 

I turned boldly to the door. I knocked firmly or so I hoped 
on it and waited. 

I waited a long time. 

I have not, it occurs to me, really told you who I am. My 
name is Martin Ridgway, and I am a lecturer in applied seman- 
tics at one of the newer and more repulsive-looking universities. 
I returned in the spring from New York where I had for six 
months been investigating the various argots of the underworld. 
I hope to work out the assumptions on which the relation be- 
tween 'slang* and 'reality* rests. 

And now I reminded myself of these facts as I waited, just 
as some people might have counted up to a hundred, to keep 
myself from running away. For I had to wait a long time. 

Then I, too, started counting. I was sure I had seen a light 
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earlier on, but there was nothing to see now. Most of the win- 
dows were masked by close-fitting shutters. For all I knew, I 
had been mistaken about the light, and the place was deserted. 
But they had told me in the village that there was always 
someone there. 

I would go back to the warm inn, if no one came by the 
time I counted to sixty. 

Fifty-eight. 

I thought I heard a board creak inside the house. 

I waited. 

A thin border of light suddenly appeared under the bottom 
of the door. 

I heard a lock click back, and the door opened slowly in- 
wards, slowly and gently. 

There are some people whom one instinctively trusts on 
sight. Such a one had opened the door of Ywury in answer to 
my knock. He was standing a little to one side of the door, as 
though afraid of blocking my view of the interior. The light 
from inside thus lit up one side of him clearly, while the other 
was comparatively obscure. As far as I could see from this 
partial view, he had a clean, lean, tanned and cheerful face. 
He didn't say anything, but just smiled at me encouragingly. 

As my eyes got used to the light, I saw, indistinctly, some- 
one beyond him- This second person said: 

Tes, that's the man.' 

I had time to notice that he spoke slowly, quietly, almost 
scientifically. I heard a movement behind me in the darkness 
and then I felt a splitting pain between my eyes. 
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WITH smooth silent strides the large man approached me. At 
least, I assumed he was approaching, since he got larger, but 
there was, to my eyes, no perceptible movement. He just ap- 
peared to swell like a balloon. It could even be that his sur- 
roundings were getting smaller, while he remained the same 
size. Then he backed away or perhaps he only shrank again. 
This oscillation in size continued through the centuries while, 
in time with the movement, a sentence echoed through im- 
mense caverns. 

'Yes, that's the man. 

Yes, that's the man. 
Yes, that's the man! 
Suddenly, without warning, the large man vanished. 

Immediately there sprouted from the ground where he had 
been standing three small and wizened Puerto Ricans, whom I 
had last seen in New York. I knew why they were there. 
The packet. 

The packet. 
The packet. 

Great waves of pain reared their heads and broke over me. 
Further waves lifted me on their crests, as on an infernal surf- 
ride. I was being carried. I was perhaps flying. Or only being 
lifted from the ground? With a shattering jolt something rose 
up and hit me all over my back. 

* * * * * 
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When I became conscious again completely disconnected 
thoughts swam in and out of my head, like brightly-coloured 
tropical fish in an aquarium. As they swam out into the dark- 
ness, they shrivelled and died. With each death there was a 
red light, which was also pain, expanding and contracting in 
concentric circles behind my eyes. It was torture to watch the 
thoughts swim past, to wait for the pain. 

But, slowly, painfully, I had to grope for the lost thoughts, 
for somewhere, tantalizingly just out of reach, there lay the 
full understanding of my predicament. 

I could remember nothing, and suddenly anguish seared the 
forepart of my skull, such as I hope never again to have to 
experience. Moaning, I raised my fingers to my head. They 
encountered a soft, damp hanging mass. 

Once more I lost consciousness. 



# # * * * 



The door was opened by a nurse, who stood aside to let 
the doctor enter. 

Doctor Rosin, you will, I know, excuse me. Although we 
are already such firm friends, I write what you, in your scientific 
candour, must already have admitted to be true. Your hair 
is patchy, your face pocked, your nose bony and sharp, and a 
sour body-smell competes successfully with that of the dis- 
infectants around you. But you carry sleep in your hands. 

Today when you came in, Doctor Rosin, I saw that some- 
thing in my face surprised you, that you had noticed there 
something you had not expected to see. You could not have 
expected to find me sleeping, for I had rung the bell, and by 
that action you must have known I was awake. And yet I 
got, I repeat, the impression that you were not wholly pre- 
pared for what you saw when you came into my room. Could 
it be that the sanity in my eyes had caught you unawares? 
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You came up to my bed as usual, took my pulse, all the usual 
ritual. But you did not ask me why I had rung the bell. In- 
stead you said: 

T>o you know what your name is?* 

Why did you ask me that? 

I tried to find the answer that I knew you wanted, but the 
effort made my head ache and so I went to sleep instead. But 
before I slept I saw your face as you turned towards the door 
and it seemed to me that you were pleased. Why were you 
pleased that I could not remember my name? Now that you 
are gone, I will write it down so that I shall not forget it when 
you ask me again. But not openly. No. That would be too 
dangerous. 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz. 

There. It is somewhere there. 



* * * * * 



The summer sun, very early, threw long shadows across the 
clean floor, over the white counterpane, and across my face. 
The shadows were those o trees outside the french windows, 
swaying in a gentle sea-breeze. As the shadows moved to and 
fro I saw that it was the alternating light and shade passing 
across the room that had roused me. 

The light made me blink. Gradually consciousness returned. 
It was quite different from other mornings. My head was clear, 
though it felt oddly empty. I wondered what had happened. 
There had been horrible dreams, perhaps mingled with hints 
of reality. I remembered now, I was in a nursing home, and 
had been for some time. Today I was better. 

Cautiously I began to test my limbs, joint by joint. When 
I was a child I used to do that when I woke early and it was 
not time to get up, savouring the slow pleasure of returning 
sensation. So now, but with this difference -at every move I 
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feared I would discover some great pain or paralysing inability. 

My fears appeared unfounded. There was only the stiffness 
in my neck, and the already-mentioned emptiness in my head. 
Slowly, in the delicious cool of the morning, a plan began to 
form. 

I would get out of bed 

Put like that, it did not sound very startling. But I could 
not remember the last time I had stood up. On the mantel- 
piece I could see a temperature chart and a mirror. I knew that 
these held the answers to some at least of my questions. I must 
see them. 

And then? 

Why, then, if I liked the answers that they gave me, I would 
open the french windows, and stand on the veranda, and smell 
the fresh air. 

I lowered myself cautiously over the side of the bed and 
started to stand up. 

My legs buckled at the knees and I collapsed slowly on to 
the floor, pulling the bedclothes after me in a tangle. Frantically 
I extricated myself. I scrabbled across the floor towards the 
fireplace. The walls of the room swung around me. I rested 
for a moment when I had reached the foot of the mantel-piece, 
panting, and fighting down the waves of nauseating dizziness 
which threatened to overwhelm me. Then, summoning all my 
strength, I hauled myself to my feet with the aid of the mantel 
and hung there, my head buzzing, my unfocused eyes peering 
from the mirror to the temperature chart and back again. 

I could not keep steady long enough to attempt to read the 
figures on the chart, but I saw that the line of it plunged and 
reared like a child's drawing of mountains. 

I did not recognize the face that stared back at me from the 
mirror. It was unshaven, with hollow cheeks and dry, wild, 
dark eyes, and around the head was a bloody clout. 
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I, stumbling, fell rather than walked towards the high hos- 
pital bed. 

The temperature chart and the mirror stared enigmatically 
and impassively at the figure that lay collapsed across the sheets, 
and the morning sun streamed benignly in. Far away, the 
sound of a closing door announced that Dr. Rosin was be- 
ginning his morning rounds. 



* * * * * 



I thought I began a journal. 

There is, once more, nothing but a neat pile of this writing- 
paper beside my bed, all unused. 

I thought, too, that my room had french windows, and that 
there was a garden outside them. This room has french win- 
dows, but they lead on to a balcony, beyond which I can only 
see the tops of trees. 

I remember or imagine that I had some sort of accident. 
Was it yesterday? Or much longer ago than that? They put 
me to bed, and I shouted and fought. I was in great pain. 
Perhaps I walk in my sleep. 

Perhaps that is why my feet are buckled to the foot of the 
bed. 

I looked to see why I could not move, and there was a 
thoroughly surgical piece of webbing. It is not designed in any 
way, I think, to keep me a prisoner. But I wish I knew. I 
wish they would take it off. 

It is possible probable even that I have imagined things 
that are not so. 

This morning they brought me a proper breakfast. It is the 
first real food that I can remember eating. And after break- 
fast the nurse told me that Doctor Rosin I remember him 
was pleased with the progress that I was making. She said: 
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'He may want to ask you a few questions when he comes 
round this morning/ 

I asked her if she knew when that would be. 

'Yes. At eleven o'clock precisely.' 

'And is Doctor Rosin never late?' 

'Oh, no. The doctor is always quite punctual.' 

'How dull. What do you think he will want to ask me 
about?' 

'The usual things.' 

'But what?' 

'You don't remember very well, do you?' 

'Not always.' 

'Of course you don't. You've been very ill, you know. That 
nasty knock on the back of the head has made you forget such 
a lot. The doctor tries to help you to remember.' 

Yes . . . Nurse; how long have I been here?' 

'Eleven days, I think. Yes ... it was on the third that they 
brought you in. And my word haven't you improved.' 

'No. No. It must be much longer than that. I have suffered 
so much.* 

'Of course not. Now you really must not excite yourself. It 
is not good for you. I shan't talk to you if it makes you so 
excited.' 

'I'm sorry, nurse. Please tell me one thing. How did I get 
here? What happened to me?' 

'You must ask the doctor that.' 

And she left the room. 

It is two minutes to eleven by the white clock that hangs 
on the wall of my room. Those must be the doctor's quick 
steps he moves lightly for such a heavily-built man that I 
hear now, crossing the gravel below my window. Why, rec- 
ognizing them, does a little trickle of cold fear pass through 
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me? ... I hear them approaching down the outside corridor 
that must run past my room. Must run. It is eleven. A distant 
church clock strikes the hour as my bedroom door opens. . . . 

***** 

Doctor Rosin, stick in hand, deliberately casual in sporting 
tweeds, looked down with professionally unruffled good hu- 
mour upon his patient. 

'Now, Mr. Hankin, you really must allow us to know best. 
You have had a thoroughly nasty accident. You must place 
yourself unreservedly in our hands. I think I certainly hope 
they are capable ones. Any failure on your part to exercise 
considerable restraint might result in postponing your recovery 
almost indefinitely. 

The doctor mused thoughtfully at the floor for a moment 

*Yes, I think I may say indefinitely,' he repeated, raising his 
eyes firmly and cheerfully until they gazed smoothly at the 
sunlit tree-tops outside the window. 

There was a short silence within the room. Outside the 
window a bird was singing. I told myself I was Martin Ridg- 
way, Lecturer in Applied Semantics, but the bird sang in an 
unknown dialect. I forced myself to think straight, to speak 
slowly, to appear reasonable. 

'There are some things, Doctor Rosin, that I must know.* 

*Must know?' An interrogative eyebrow was raised in a 
fatherly way at me. 

'Must know, for my own peace of mind. Must know, if I 
am to get better.' 

'Believe me, Mr. Hankin. We will get you better. All you 
have to do is to put yourself unreservedly in our hands, accept 
what we tell you, and we will do the rest.* 

'These things worry me.' 

'Well, no one wants you to be worried. Tell me what you 
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want to know. I have every intention of setting your mind at 
rest in so far as I am able to do so. In return, I shall ask you 
to do something for me/ 

What?' 

Tfou must believe what I tell you, and accept the fact that 
here you are among friends friends who wish you nothing but 
well/ the doctor added impressively. 

I moved my head in a mixed gesture of unbelieving acqui- 
escence. 

'You must/ the doctor insisted, 'trust me as far as that, if I 
am to be able to do the best for you.* 

Anything for certainty. 

*I believe you." 

*Very well then.' 

At these words Doctor Rosin sat down by the bed. He no 
longer dominated by reason of his vertical position above my 
horizontal sufferings. But his knee touched the counterpane, 
one hand rested on the bedside table, and his stick lay lightly 
but emphatically across one corner of the bed. Pressure was 
conveyed all the more unmistakably for that it was indirect 
through the tightened bedclothes to my bound feet. A faint 
sour smell was barely perceptible. 

'One,' said the doctor, ticking off the point on his blunt, clean 
fingers, 'you have kept asking how you came to be here.* 

He paused impressively, and then continued. 

'So far you have not been told* I stiffened 'but this was not, 
as you seem to think, in order to torment you. To tell you, in 
the state in which you were earlier in your treatment, would 
have done you no good, believe me.* 

Another pause. 

'But, now that you are beginning to recover, of course I shall 
tell you/ 

My tense figure relaxed a little on the bed. 



'Nurse, just hand me the case history/ 

He opened it out, laying it partly on his knee, partly on the 
bed. 

You were discovered by a small child in the early morning 
on the foreshore a little to the east of Hawke Regis. You 
had ' 

'Hawke Regis! Where am I now, then?* 

'Mr. Hankin! I have told you that you must not excite your- 
self. If you do, I shall have to bring this interview to a close. 
Why should you be surprised at the name Hawke Regis? You 
are still there.' 

'I don't know.' I stirred uneasily. 'I thought I felt there 
was something important about that name.' 

'Good. Now, think carefully, and tell me what you connect 
with it.' 

The doctor leaned forward and looked hard into my eyes. 
I gave a little sigh, 

'I can't remember. I'm sure there was something.' 

'But you don't know what, eh? A pity.' In some odd way, 
the doctor's look belied his words. He seemed almost glad. 

TSTow, when the little boy found you, you were suffering 
from a very serious head wound how we think that occurred 
I shall tell you in a moment. So you were brought here to 
my nursing-home.' 

And now I asked the obvious question. Doctor Rosin repeated 
it, smiling benignly the while. 

'Why not to a hospital? Oh, you were much too ill to be 
moved farther than was absolutely necessary. And the National 
Health Service has not provided anything very impressive at 
Hawke. After all, it is only a village. No, it might have been 
fatal to move you to the nearest hospital. In those circumstances, 
I was only too glad to be of any help that I could. I am, I think 
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I can say without boasting, something of an expert in the treat- 
ment o shall we call them mental disasters?' 

I felt forced to make an unwilling gesture of gratitude. A 
small pool of silence now formed, into which the doctor eventu- 
ally dropped his next remark, rather delicately. 

'Mr. Summerson is paying all expenses.' 

I think my face remained impassive, at which the doctor 
seemed pleased; he leant back in his chair and continued more 
briskly. 

'That means nothing to you, does it? Mr. Summerson is a 
man of means a, well, a local philanthropist. He was one of 
the first people on the scene when the little boy found you- 
quite close to his place, incidentally and he has interested him- 
self in your case. Yes, when you are quite recovered, you must 
meet him. A most remarkable man.' 

There was another short silence. The doctor raised another 
of those blunt fingers of his. 

'Now, another thing you want to know is how long you've 
been here, isn't it? I understand from Nurse Roberts here that 
you did not accept her statement that you had been here for 
eleven days. Nevertheless, I can assure you that it is correct 
During the greater part of that time you have suffered from 
alternating phases of delirium and unconsciousness.' 

Here the doctor paused again and glanced at his patient, but, 
receiving no comment, continued his quiet, emphatic mono- 
logue. 

TJnder those circumstances, eleven days can seem a long 
time, I know. In fact, though, I must congratulate you on a re- 
markably rapid recovery. I should think that by this time you 
are even, perhaps, beginning to have some recollection of the 
manner in which this nasty accident occurred?* 

There was a long silence. I had the impression that the move- 
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ment of time itself was suspended. The pressure of Doctor 
Rosin's stick upon the bed increased fractionally. The nurse's 
starched uniform creaked as she stiffened. I strained, groping 
for some thread of memory, tensed and extended, then groaned 
rather than spoke: 

No.' 

The room shrank in size, and all the objects in it became 
more kindly and more sharply defined. The nurse crepitated 
her approval, and Doctor Rosin smiled benevolently. It 
seemed he was not unduly put out by this evidence of his 
patient's imperfect recovery. In fact, it might almost have been 
the right answer. 

'Most interesting,' he breathed. 'And I think you said just 
now that you have no recollection either of the events leading 
up to your accident?' 

T)id I? No, I haven't.' 

'Remarkable. Still, that will come with increasing health and 
strength ... we must hope. Perhaps another day. . . . Well, 
what we think happened is this. You had been climbing the 
undercliff to the east of the town, probably at night rather 
foolhardy, if I may say so. You lost your footing, fell and 
rolled on to some galvanized iron, which sliced your head 
open. One can't be certain, because you were just about at 
high-water mark fortunate you didn't roll any farther, wasn't 
it and the sea might have washed away any evidence of 
just what had happened.* 

Doctor Rosin mused, his head on his hand: *Yes, most 
unfortunate. . . . But I must not run on like this. Let me an- 
swer the rest of your questions as well as I am able and as 
quickly, too for you have another visitor waiting to see you.' 
The doctor raised an odoriferous and restraining hand. 'I will 
tell you in a minute who he is. Meanwhile, your third query 
you will see, now, I hope, that you are nowhere unusual, and 
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that you have not been as you seem to have thought in your 
wilder, may I say more delirious, moments abducted, or 
anything romantic like that. You are in The Limes, a private 
nursing-home of which I have the honour to be in charge.' 

Yes.' 

*You are within ten minutes' walk of the sea front at Hawke 
Regis as it says in our prospectus.' The doctor permitted him- 
self the luxury of a little private chuckle. 

I raised myself on one elbow. 

'Doctor, may I ask a question?* 

The malodorous hand gestured suavely. 

'So many questions/ 

'Only one,' I pleaded. 

'But surely.' 

'Doctor Rosin why do you call me Hankin ?' 

'Because, Mr. Hankin, that happens to be your name.* 

'No.' 

Yes.' 

The stick lay very heavy on the bed. 

'But I know it isn't.' 

'Mr. Hantyn, I am well aware that you have protested that 
that is not your name that your true name is Ridgway, or 
some such nonsense. That, I am afraid, is one of the most dis- 
turbing and disquieting of your symptoms. That you should 
persist in it now, shows that you are still in need of further 
treatment. But do not be alarmed it is a symptom of which 
you will, of course, be cured eventually.' 

What could a patient do? I knew that my name was Ridg- 
way but so much else that I had 'known* had proved mere 
hallucination. This might prove so, too. 

Meanwhile the nurse who up till now had been standing 
all the while, a motionless spectator by the door, left the room 
at a signal from the doctor. 
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There was a long silence. 

No birds were singing outside the window now, or, if they 
were, the man on the bed no longer heard them. 

The nurse returned in a few moments, carrying an old card- 
board box. This she handed to the doctor 

'Why do you think you are called Ridgway?* Doctor Rosin 
asked smoothly* 

'Why do you think I am called Hankin?' the patient re- 
sponded, weakly venomous. 

Doctor Rosin balanced the cardboard box very precisely on 
his knee. 

'When you were discovered, helpless on the shore out there' 
(there was a shadow of reproach in his voice at this point), 
'there was nothing to show what manner of man you were. 
Nothing in your pockets. Nothing on your clothes no names, 
no laundry marks. Only the makers* tabs, and they were not 
very informative. You were anonymous.' 

'Then how . . . ?' 

The doctor held up a plump hand again. 

*Your shoes. On the underside of their tongues we found 
your name.' 

He took the lid off the cardboard box at this point and took 
out of it a worn pair of brogues. He handed one of these to 
the patient. 

There is nothing so personal, so unsusceptible of forgery, as 
a worn pair of shoes. It is odd, but I had no shadow of doubt 
that they were mine. It was like meeting old friends in these 
unrecognized surroundings. Absurd as it may sound, in my 
weak state I almost wept to recognize them to recognize any- 
thing. 

Quickly I turned back the tongue. There was writing on the 
underside. 

*K. HANKIN* 
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The writing was mine. There was no doubt in my mind. 

It was true, then. 

Slowly I handed back the shoe and closed my eyes. 

'You see?' Doctor Rosin murmured gently. Tfou see? You 
must conquer that delusion. We will help you, never fear." 

The pressure of the stick was lifted from the bed, the faint 
smell faded. 

'And, now, we really must not keep your other your more 
important visitor waiting any longer.* 

Wearily I closed my eyes as the door shut and I was left 
alone. 

* * * * * 

What is there to believe? 

What shall I believe? 

Either I am mad, or 

Or 

I am the victim of a plot. 

Either hypothesis is too fantastic to be adopted; I swing 
wildly from one to the other, until I am exhausted. 

I must know. 

I must know; I have no security, no fixed point 

'Having to construct something upon which to . . .' build 

Whatever they may say, I know I am not mad. I know inside 
me that, whatever I am told, what I feel is the truth. 

I am Martin Ridgway. 

But it is too late now to make these assertions, and to myself. 

I should have made them yesterday, and to my visitor. 

Yesterday was terrible. 

Terrible. 

In the morning I felt much better. My mind seemed clear 
and stored with true knowledge. I was weak, of course, but 
calm and collected and without any doubts as to my identity. 
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I even welcomed the thought of the daily visit of Doctor 
Rosin. 

That strange man. 

My enemy. 

For such I now know him to be. 

My strange enemy. 

'An enemy hath done this! 

You must realize I write *you', but God knows if any one 
will ever read this that the description which I am going to 
put down of yesterday's events is the interpretation that I now 
believe to be the truth. 

It is not what I felt at the time. 

The interpretation now, the feeling then which is objective, 
which subjective? 

The eternal see-saw! 

If I only knew what was true, what has happened to me, why 
I am here! 

How can such things be? 

I will try to write down calmly what I now know to be the 
truth: 

Yesterday morning when, as I told you, I was filled with 
such a sense of well-being I had a long and (as I thought at 
the time) illuminating interview with Doctor Rosin. 

It now appears to me that this interview was in fact de- 
signed simply to shake my hold on what I now once again feel 
to be the truth. 

But at the time, it was such a relief to speak, to be listened 
to, to have the questions against which I have been beating 
my head for so long answered, that I was prepared to accept 
anything. 

I think there may also have been some element of hypnosis. 

The good doctor was exceedingly perhaps the word should 
be 'excessively plausible. Almost he convinced me. Almost, 



but not quite. I felt that the truth lay somewhere else. But . . . 
'What is truth, said jesting Pilate, and would not stay for an 
answer! 

At all events, I found myself unable to struggle against the 
overwhelming reasonableness of his attitude. 

The interview exhausted me. 

Just before Doctor Rosin left, he remarked that an important 
visitor was waiting to see me. (It occurs to me now that, earlier 
in our interview, he had promised to reveal the identity of this 
visitor to me. But I do not think he did so. I may have forgot- 
ten, but I do not think it likely.) 

Heaven knows what I hoped for. Some deus ex machina who 
would solve all my troubles. Perhaps someone to take me away* 
Perhaps even my relations, for surely they should have found 
me by now. 

When the door opened again it disclosed that my 'important 
visitor' was in fact an ordinary policeman. I felt a shock of 
frustration and disappointment. 

It will be difficult for you to believe that I did not understand 
that this was my opportunity, just what I wanted. I see it now, 
of course too late. But then I saw nothing. I almost disregarded 
the man, answering his questions perfunctorily. I was weary. 
He, presumably, already had the right answers from Doctor 
Rosin. I was only anxious to be rid of him. To weep away 
the weariness and disappointment and to sleep. 

And so the answers that I gave him were just those with 
which Doctor Rosin had provided me. 

But suppose the doctor had said nothing? 

Suppose he had believed me? 

As soon as the policeman had gone in a very few minutes 
I knew that I had thrown away my one chance of escape. 
Always assuming that I have anything to escape from. 

That is the crux of my problem that I do not know what 
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I know or what I only believe. But, at this moment at least, 
I find myself convinced of two things, and I intend to cling to 
these convictions with all the strength of my returning sanity. 
And the first is just that that my sanity is returning. I feel 
it in lots of little things. For instance, I am confident that the 
style of these notes disjointed and parenthetical as it is must 
be a great improvement on that of those I wrote yesterday. 
Which have disappeared. Somebody removes them. I dare not 
ask. For suppose there were no notes, suppose that I had written 
nothing I have had strange fancies. Then they would say that 
I am mad. 

I know that I am writing now, but tomorrow will my poor 
head know? Perhaps this is the first day that I have actually 
written anything. Perhaps this is only the illusion of a pencil 
that I hold between my fingers now. 

No. 

Well, the second thing that I will firmly hold to is this: 

That Doctor Rosin's visit was arranged, produced, stage- 
managed with an insight into the psychological illogicalities 
of the sick which amounted to genius. So ordinary, so normal 
and so effective. Stage-managed to produce in me just the 
reactions that I did in fact make when confronted with the 
policeman. Weariness and perhaps hypnosis played their part 
too. 

I gave Rosin's answers. 

I was so fearful that the man would think me mad. The onus 
was on me to convince him that I was sane. I dare not tell him, 
for instance, that my name is Ridgway. Suppose he had seen, 
as I had just done, apparently incontrovertible evidence that my 
name was really Hankin? 

So I argue, but was the evidence really strong? I could have 
denied the writing. But always authority will tend to side with 
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authority the police, in this case, with the nursing staff, rather 
than with the patient, especially when that patient is known 
to have suffered a mental injury. 

Without my name the rest of my story was nothing. A uni- 
versity lecturer, but where? And doing what down here? It 
hurts my head to try to remember. And there are no tangible 
proofs. 

And so I weakly accepted the identity of Mr. Kenneth 
Hankin. 

It appears that a Mr. Kenneth Hankin had been reported 
missing at about the time of my accident. I have the police- 
man's word for this. 

And that was the pattern which the rest of the interview 
followed. I see now that what I did was to make a statement 
that had been put into my mouth by someone else by Doctor 
Rosin, in fact though, legally, I made it myself. 

When the policeman was gone, I found myself exhausted, 
sweating and shaking. Was this the reaction to some drug they 
had given me, or only the natural response of my weakened 
body to the tension of the morning's events? 

I woke up about an hour ago, slowly and with difficulty. I 
was conscious of a bitter taste in my mouth, and of the fact 
that I had thrown away, as I say, the chance perhaps my only 
one of communicating with the outside world. I should have 
told the man, with all the firmness of which I was capable, my 
fears and beliefs, and hoped for the best. The policeman would 
have had to write down my statement, I presume, whatever 
Doctor Rosin might have told him previously of my supposed 
mental condition. Then there would at least have been in ex- 
istence in some police records, somewhere, an account of my 
situation, however discredited by accompanying medical certif- 
icates. Now there is nothing. Or rather, which is worse, there 



is the abominably untrue statement which I voluntarily made. 
Even if I have a second chance, how can I reverse that? 



Two terrible thoughts have just occurred to me, which I 
dare hardly put in writing: 

Question one: Was my visitor a genuine policeman? 

Suppose he were not? Suppose he were one of the staff, and 
his visit a trap to see what I would say? A trap into which I 
did not fall. This seems not unlikely. 

Question two: Whether or not he was genuine, what would 
they have done to me if I had told the policeman the truth? 



A very bad quarter of an hour has passed since I realized the 
full implications of those questions. 
I am in their power completely. 
God knows what they could do to me. 
I must get out of here. 



I LOOKED carefully at every inch o the little room that I could 
see from my bed. I had done so many times during my illness, 
but this time I looked at the bare, well-known scene with dif- 
ferent eyes. I was going to leave it. I intended to escape. 

My gaze travelled back from the walls to the foot of my 
bed. There my feet were strapped to the frame by a clinical- 
looking arrangement of webbing and chromium-plated buckles. 
They had told me that head-wounds led to delirium and the 
dangers of sleep-walking, when I had asked about those straps. 
They were there for my own protection, they said. But it could 
not be true for, earlier in my illness, when presumably I was 
worse, there had been no straps. The fastenings were under the 
bed, where it was not possible for me to get at them. Neverthe- 
less, I had discovered that it was just possible so to manoeuvre 
my limbs that there was a little play in the webbing and then 
the whole apparatus might be shifted round slightly, so that, 
by leaning out of bed, I was just able to reach the fastenings 
with the tips of my fingers. The first time I had done that my 
head had spun with the effort. Today it remained steady when 
I leant over the side. . . . 

Like all institutions, the nursing-home kept to a time-table. 
I could log the arrival and departure of the nurses as accurately 
by the clock over the door as if they had been those of prison 
wardresses. Perhaps they were. The movements of the doctors, 
too, were predictable. In short, it should, I felt, be possible for 
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me to undo the straps, get out o bed, reconnoitre the room, get 
back into bed, and strap myself up again, between visits and 
without being seen. 

The windows looked inviting. They were tall ones, of the 
french type, opening outwards on to some sort of balcony, or 
outside corridor. Probably the latter, for the staff paid their 
visits that way except when it was raining! Then they used 
the inside door. But that, I had noticed, was always locked. 
The windows were not locked. Presumably because it was so 
easy to keep a watch on them. . . . Nevertheless, I felt that 
they might repay inspection. 

Through the windows I could see the tops of a few trees. 
They were too far away to be of any help in an attempted 
escape. But they looked very moderate affairs, which suggested 
that my room was not higher than the first floor. 

At some time in the past, I was sure, I had been on the 
ground floor, but I could not place the memory. 

The lower half of the windows was of frosted glass, and 
therefore gave no clue to what was beyond. But the theory of 
an outside corridor seemed worth working on. Figures passed 
in both directions, carrying impedimenta, but whether to turn 
left or right remained uncertain. . . 

So, laboriously, I built up the picture. I must now go and 
look, but excursions from the bed would obviously have to 
be kept to a minimum, 

I was too weak, I felt, to attempt anything that involved 
climbing, or jumping. ... To walk along an outside balcony, 
exposed to the world was to invite detection at the outset. . . . 
Somehow that problem must be overcome. . . . Ought I per- 
haps to wait until I felt fitter? 

So, little by little, my mind rambled around the problems 
involved in escaping, as the warm afternoon wore on. 

What about clothes? I could hardly escape in the institutional 
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pyjamas I was now wearing. A night-clad man walking in 
broad daylight through the streets of Hawke Regis could hardly 
hope to escape detection, even among the vagaries of summer 
holiday wear. My own clothes might be anywhere or nowhere. 
They were certainly not in the bedroom. Somehow I must 
ensure that a suit of clothes lay ready to my hand at the moment 
I chose to escape. It looked like an insuperable obstacle. 

Suddenly I had an idea. An idea that took care of every 
problem or almost every one, for the exposed situation of 
the balcony-corridor remained a difficulty. 

Late that afternoon, when my tea had been taken away, and 
I knew I would remain undisturbed for at least an hour, I 
made my reconnaissance. 

It was harder to unbuckle the straps than I had anticipated. 
When they were off I lay back, weak and exhausted, my temples 
throbbing with the effort. 

Precious time slipped away. 

At last I got cautiously out of the bed. 

My legs felt full of air, and as though they did not belong 
to me any longer. 

I sat for some time on the side of the bed, testing first one 
leg, then the other. It was an unexpected hitch. 

Meanwhile the clock moved on inexorably. 

Gradually some control returned, and I stumbled rather 
clumsily across to the windows. 

I looked to left and right, pressing my cheeks alternately 
against the cool glass. The balcony was, as I had deduced, an 
outside corridor communicating with other rooms. I could not 
see what was to my right, where the hall bent sharply away, 
but to my left it ran in a gentle convex curve, so that I could 
see a little of the building before it ended abruptly. 

In front of me were the trees I had seen from my bed. Be- 
tween them and the house was a gravel drive. Beyond lay a 
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scrubby hillside. The sun shone from my left. That, together 
with the hill, suggested that I was facing away from the sea. 
If this were so, then I was probably looking out from the back 
of the house. The hillside appeared uncomfortably exposed. I 
would have to get round to the front of the house to make my 
escape, I fancied. 

Thoughtfully, I climbed back into the imprisoning bedclothes 
and webbing. There was not long to put everything to rights 
before a doctor not Doctor Rosin but another, presumably an 
assistant, made his evening rounds. 

And that, I had decided, would be the moment to put my 
plan into operation. 

##*#*: 

I found the assistant doctor less terrible than Rosin. He was 
an ordinary, rather second-rate medico. He even looked at times 
a little bored. Whereas Doctor Rosin was always the master. 
The assistant, Doctor Arbuthnot, would, I knew, be accom- 
panied by a nurse, who remained by the door. 

As the hand of the dock moved up towards the hour, I sud- 
denly found my limbs seized with an uncontrollable trembling. 
It was not fear, but suspense working on weakness that was 
the cause of it. I tried to force myself to relax, but my muscles 
continued to jump and twitter. I could achieve nothing in this 
state. 

I might have to postpone the whole plan. 

* * * * * 

The doctor concluded a very brief, brusque and routine ex- 
amination, and handed the case sheet back to the nurse. 
'Well, how are we feeling this evening, eh?* 
There was no answer from the figure on the bed. 
Tfou mustn't lie there like that, Mr. Hankin/ 
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There was no movement. 

'You must really try to co-operate with us a little.' 

Still no word or movement. I kept my freed feet motionless. 

'Well, perhaps tomorrow, eh?' 

Doctor Arbuthnot turned away. 

'Help! 

'Help! 

'Let me out! 

'I will get out!' 

The doctor, tall, dark, thin, and hairy, moved rapidly back 
towards the figure on the bed. 

'Shut the door, nurse,* he called over his shoulder. 'We don't 
want to alarm the other patients.' 

He leaned over me. 

You won't do yourself any good by that sort of behaviour, 
you know.' 

He spoke almost conversationally. 

On the bed the figure continued to thresh to and fro in an 
apparently impotent effort to escape. It moved within the cir- 
cumscribing limits of the bedclothes like a terrified animal in 
its cage. 

Doctor Arbuthnot smiled. It was rather pleasant to observe. 

Then, suddenly, the smile left his face. The doctor had no- 
ticed the movement of the feet. His gaze dropped lower in- 
stantly and took in at a glance the ends of the webbing which 
had fallen loose beneath the high hospital bed. 

Doctor Arbuthnot's hand streaked to the right-hand pocket 
of his highly professional white overalls and emerged holding 
a most unprofessional-looking object. It was a cosh. 

The water-jug, most innocent of sick-room adjuncts, caught 
him full in the face. Doctor Arbuthnot staggered backwards, 
losing his balance as he did so. I stumbled across the room and 
finished the job with the doctor's own life-preserver. 
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Then I hit the nurse. It was not, perhaps, an action in the 
best traditions of the English character, but this was no time 
for sentiment. Besides, she was a horror. For a moment she 
had stood motionless by the door, caught off her mental balance 
by the unexpected situation, as I had counted on her doing. 
Now, as she turned to run, her mouth opening in an incipient 
scream, she obligingly presented the back of her head to me. 

Then there was the inevitable reaction. The room spun round, 
I reached wildly for support, and, when the world righted 
itself, found that I was clinging to the washbasin. The two 
bodies lay motionless, flattened like distorted silhouettes against 
the floor. The spilt water spread out slowly in a dark stain 
across the green carpet. I felt weak at the thought of going on, 
but it was too late to turn back. I glanced instinctively at the 
clock on the wall. The moments were slipping away. What 
was I doing, standing stupidly there? 

I was not sure how long this period of weakness had lasted 
Now, in a fever of impatience, I began to strip Doctor Arbuth- 
not, almost tearing the clothes from the maddeningly limp 
body. 

Everything had gone according to plan. 

Having pulled on the clothes over my own pyjamas I could 
not stomach the thought of wearing the doctor's underwear 
I covered the dingy woollen limbs of the body beneath the de- 
cent obscurity of a blanket, stepped delicately over the semi- 
recumbent nurse, and softly opened the bedroom door. The 
end of Doctor Arbuthnot's life-preserver protruded from his 
pocket. I took nothing else. 

A slight breeze ruffled my hair. I was outside. It was like 
being born again into the world. 

My clothes would not bear too close an inspection, but from 
a distance they should, I thought, conceal my real identity. 
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People would recognize Doctor Arbuthnot's suit and, so to say, 
not inquire too closely what was inside it. If they did look at 
the face well, my short cropped hair and lean, lined, scarred 
features would excite immediate attention. But there was a risk 
I must take if I were ever to escape. 

I took the risk. 

It was in fact the first time I had been outside for more than 
a fortnight. 

I looked cautiously about me. To my right was the end of 
the building, the balcony being closed by a thick wire grille, 
below which was a sheer drop. My head swam, and I turned 
quickly to look in the other direction. To my left the house 
stretched away. As I had suspected, I was only one storey up, 
but nowhere did the balcony lead down, as I had hoped it 
might do, to ground level. Instead, it followed the curve of the 
building, bending away from me, and thus out of sight. 

I began cautiously to edge along, hugging the side of the 
building. Such behaviour was, I realized, only too likely to draw 
attention to myself, but I could not help it, I felt as though 
I were walking along a plank at a great height, and in the dark, 
To my annoyance, I was filled with an uncontrollable shaking. 

I crawled on. 

If, as I hoped, this outside corridor ran the length of the 
building, I should be able to see into each bedroom without the 
necessity for opening all-concealing doors. But I felt like a fly 
on a wall. 

It has taken some time to describe these feelings of mine, and, 
indeed, the seconds seemed to me to draw themselves out in- 
terminably. But in fact I had only hesitated for a moment be- 
fore moving to my left 

Almost at once I was able to force myself to walk slowly and 
steadily, without clinging to the brickwork. 
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The curve of the wall reduced the likelihood that I would 
be seen by anyone approaching from the opposite direction- 
it also made it more likely that I would run into something 
for which I was not prepared. 

I met no one. 

I passed a series of rooms, identical in appearance with my 
own. Two of the rooms were empty, though the beds in them 
were made up. Three others were occupied. Their owners were 
apparently asleep. They lay motionless, only a portion of their 
heads visible, so that, in the brief glance I allowed myself into 
each room, I found it impossible to decide whether the sleepers 
were old or young, male or female. After a pause to assure my- 
self that it was safe to cross the line of vision, I slid rapidly 
past each of the balcony doors. 

As I passed one of the rooms, the window of which stood 
ajar, my senses were assaulted by a strange scent. Involuntarily 
I stopped dead in my tracks, trying to capture the elusive sen- 
sations which the odour stirred at the back of my mind. It was 
not, as might have been expected perhaps, an anaesthetic smell. 
It was acrid-sweet and, I knew, desperately important to me. 
But in what its importance lay I could not remember. It was 
rather as if someone had been smoking and yet not quite. . . . 

The temptation to enter that room was great, but I fought 
it off and moved on. The end of the balcony was in sight. It 
was shut off by a wire grille, identical in pattern with that at 
the other end. Beside the grille, in the wall of the building, was 
a wooden door. I would have to open it the first door to be 
opened without already knowing what lay on the other side of 
it. Once more I had to pause for a little, unable to screw my 
courage to the required depth. But precious moments were 
slipping by. The nurse, the doctor, must recover consciousness 
at any moment. 
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The door gave directly on to a sort of preparation room, from 
which trays of food and medicines obviously went out along 
the balcony to the patients' rooms. I moved quietly across and 
out through the door at the farther side. 

I found myself in an enclosed corridor, dark after the outside 
air, running right and left. I was in a quandary as to which 
way to turn. At least the right lay away from my bedroom. I 
went that way. I was walking faster now, but my increased 
speed was the result of fear, not confidence. Soon I would be 
running. The corridor turned sharply to the left, and ended 
in a blank wall. There was one door in the side wall. With a 
little gasp I went helplessly through it. 

I found myself in a small study, light, airy, pleasantly fur- 
nished. In the centre stood Doctor Rosin, looking straight at 
me, his bland face showing as usual no emotion, no surprise. 
But the eyes flickered in a quick glance over my shoulder and 
beyond me. Two men grasped me smoothly by the elbows. 

It was all done so quietly and efficiendy that it was, one might 
say, courteous. There was no element of drama. It made me feel 
almost ashamed at the crudity of my rough-and-tumble with 
Doctor Arbuthnot in the bedroom. 

Doctor Rosin never moved. 

The two men forced me carefully down into a chair and 
held me there, quietly but immovably. 

'Well, this is indeed a pleasant surprise,' Doctor Rosin 
smoothly said. ( Let me congratulate you, Mr. Hankin or 
should I, in view of your remarkable fancy dress, call you 
Doctor Arbuthnot?' The eye-teeth flashed in a moment of un- 
concealed anger, and then the smooth mask reasserted itself, 
'And, by the way, might I ask what you have done with that 
poor incompetent man?' 

I said nothing. The emotional and physical strain of my at- 
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tempt to escape had been immense. The anti-climax was com- 
plete. The weakness of convalescence reasserted itself. I burst 
into tears. 

Doctor Rosin raised a malevolent eyebrow, and waited for 
the storm to subside. Then he continued speaking. 

'However, it's of no consequence.* He lifted a speaking tube 
and purred down it. 'Send someone to Room Ten to find out 
exactly what has happened there. If he should discover Doctor 
Arbuthnot there and if the doctor is still alive tell him I 
should be grateful if he would come to see me at once.' 

I felt almost sorry for the inefficient Arbuthnot. 

'By the way, that was a little joke I suppose he is still alive? 
You say nothing? Well, we shall see. But let me remind you 
that homicidal mania leads to life imprisonment.' 

He nodded to the two men. The grip on my arms was re- 
laxed, but they remained, I knew, just out of my line of vision, 
ready at a moment to grip me again. 

'There are several things, Mr. Hankin, I should like to talk 
to you about. First, let me congratulate you on your startling 
recovery. Quite startling. When I left you this morning I had 
really no idea that your condition was so much improved that 
the next time I saw you you would be shall we say, out and 
about.' 

Doctor Rosin purred quietly on, but I noticed that his eyes 
blazed with a fury that quite belied the studied calm of his 
remarks. 

The speaking-tube coughed apologetically. The doctor picked 
it up with apparent irritation. 

'Yes . . . yes. ... He is, is he ... well, when he has re- 
covered, tell him I should like a word with him. . . . Yes. . . . 
No, that won't be necessary.' 

Doctor Rosin stared thoughtfully at me. 

'You must have hit poor Doctor Arbuthnot quite hard. The 
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life preserver, of course. Still, it rather suggests that, physically, 
at any rate, you have recovered. I really didn't realize, in view 
of your mental instability and loss of identity, that you were so 
fit. I should think you might be described as convalescent now, 
don't you?' 

I flushed under the slow flow of sarcasm, but bit my lip 
and said nothing. 

'It really would appear that this is no longer quite the right 
place for you. We don't like our patients to take unauthorized 
strolls through the building. It might lead nextwho knows 
to walking in the grounds, even to attempting to leave this 
establishment and go down into the village. That wouldn't 
do at all. That might unsettle the other patients.' 

Doctor Rosin picked up a paper-knife from the desk, frowned 
thoughtfully at it for a moment, and then put it back againl 
He resumed his monologue. 

'No, I don't think The Limes can be of any further use to 
you.' 

Another pause. My hopes irrationally soared. Was I after 
all going to be released ? Were my ideas of imprisonment only 
a sick man's fantasies? 

The doctor purred at me. 

'You know what happens to convalescents, don't you?' 

Now I found myself trembling at some half-apprehended un- 
dertone in the doctor's voice. 

'We send them away don't look alarmed, Mr. Hankin. 
What did you imagine I meant? What do you think we are? 
Ogres? Convalescents get sent to the country for a long time 
to recuperate. Surely you remember that? For a long time. 
That's what is going to happen to you. I'm going to send you 
where you will be well looked after by some nice kind country 
folk. There you can rest until your mind is quite recovered 
and you remember your identity.' 
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The doctor made more play with the paper-knife. Then he 
continued. 

*But it would be a great pity if you were to have another 
shall I say outbreak like the one that has just occurred. Poor 
Dr. Arbuthnot. The people with whom you are going to stay 
are great friends of mine great friends. And they wouldn't 
be very pleased with me if you were to attack them. You see 
that, don't you?' 

Still I said nothing. 

'I thought you would. And so, you understand, during the 
next day or two, while I get in touch with them, and they pre- 
pare a room for you, and that sort of thing, I'm going to give 
you one or two special injections.' 

The doctor moved over to a cabinet at the side of the room 
and prepared to fill a hypodermic syringe. 

Tin not quite sure what, in your case, the exact effect will 
be, I must admit.* 

The metal glinted in the light. 

'Normally they would just calm you down, make you feel 
detached. A sort of temporary leucotomy. Perhaps you don't 
know about that. Well, shall we say they would take away 

The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to, 

only temporarily, of course. Fm sure you'll appreciate the 
quotation. The scribble you so obligingly wrote out for us each 
day was full of quotations. Very interesting especially your 
remarks about myself. Not flattering.* 

Doctor Rosin bared his teeth, and the needle. 

Injections that are quite safe normally, but in your case 
well, I should be doing less than my professional duty if I 
didn't warn you that there is a shadow of a doubt. What the 
effect of these injections will be on top of that really very nasty 



head injury of yours, I shouldn't like to say. . . . Hold him 
still!' 
He thrust home the needle. 



The old terrors and delusions came trooping back. Time 
passed, uncertain and uncountable. Figures loomed up. Reality 
and illusion were inextricably mixed. 



* * * # * 



When the mists cleared, I found myself seated on a hard up- 
right chair in what was apparently some sort of waiting-room. 
Opposite were a strange, hard, old, wicked pair o faces. 

Illusion or reality? 

They stared at me with a wooden acceptance which I found 
more unnerving than either recognition or repudiation would 
have been. 

They had the plain washed, bleached appearance of an Amer- 
ican primitive. 

Square and ugly and completely unimaginative. 

Their scrubbed hands did not fumble nervously. 

Nor were they stretched out in recognition. 

Instead they lay inert in their laps as though they were four 
parcels which the farmer and his wife happened to have with 
them. 

Their faded blue eyes regarded me with acceptance, but 
without apparent interest, watching me as they would some- 
one sitting opposite to them in a bus. 

Their clothes were hard and dull, not patched since clothes 
as coarse as those do not wear into holes in a few places, but 
last until they are threadbare all overand then they are cut 
up and used as floor cloths. 

These impressions came to me in little spurts or dribbles of 
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experience, soaking through my blanketed mind. Gradually the 
wrappings dropped away and I became aware that a conversa- 
tion was taking place around me. 

'Well?' 

It was Doctor Rosin, invisible beyond and behind my left 
shoulder, who was speaking. Speaking, too, in what was rather 
a testy manner for such a normally suave gentleman. The 
ejaculation sank into the pond of communal silence owned by 
the other two, and was lost in the mud. There were not even 
any bubbles. 

I felt quite detached. It was as if I were at a play. I remem- 
bered plays, though I could not remember my memories of 
them. It was like that about everything. The last few days there 
had been the grotesque and changing forms. Before that, a 
blank. I knew about life, I knew, for instance, that I was in 
England, but I could not remember how I knew what England 
was. The closer my mind approached the question of who I 
was, the dimmer the outlines became. One could not say that 
there was a gap in my memory, because a gap implies bound- 
aries on either side of it. In my mind there was nothing about 
myself. It was in some ways, I supposed, like being born. 

It was not unpleasant 

Everything, too, happened in slow motion* 

'Well?' said the doctor, and I remembered that he was called 
Rosin, and supposed that I must once have known him. But 
it was to me an essentially uninteresting question. 

Life was very peaceful. 

I let the current of events carry me along, watching the play, 
an audience of one in a world theatre. 

'Well?' said Doctor Rosin. 

This time I saw the other two turn their heads together 
towards the doctor. The man spoke, after he had stared for a 
long moment. 
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'Well what?' 

It might have been an insolent remark from the phrasing, 
but the intonation was quite colourless, all emotion and accent 
drained out of it, leaving only something rough and uneducated 
but quite intangible about its associations. It was one of the 
anonymous mechanical voices of modern civilization, the timbre 
of which one would forget as soon as the sounds stopped 
vibrating. 

The woman leant forward, echoing a tone or so higher her 
husband's voice. 

'What he means to say is, doctor, you haven't said how much ' 

The man nodded quietly, unemphatically. 

'That's right. A lot of trouble for us. It will mean a lot of 
trouble for us.' 

'And an extra hand,' the doctor insisted. IJnpaid. I should 
imagine that will more than compensate you for any little 
trouble to which you may be put. Not,' raising his hand, 'that 
I anticipate any trouble at all for you. You have my word for 
that.' 

'Your word.' 

It was not said sceptically, but as if he weighed the value 
of this object. It was as though they were handling an animal 
at the market. It was certainly as good as a play. 

'Well, of course, we shouldn't lose. We can always get in 
touch with you.' 

Colourless phrase again, but somewhere at the back of the 
voice there was concealed a threat, I thought. Or, perhaps, not 
quite that perhaps it was merely a hint that Doctor Rosin 
was in the debt of these two pale persons, rather than the other 
way round, as one might have expected. 

'Will you take him -back?' 

This time there was no mistaking the note of suspense in 
the doctor's voice. 
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'Yes or no?' 

The woman answered. At moments of decision she took the 
lead, imperceptibly, from her husband. 

'Can't we go somewhere? We wouldn't want to talk in front 
of him.' 

The actors made their exits, leaving the stage deserted ex- 
cept for the presence of a supernumerary & male nurse sitting 
by the door. As soon as they were gone this person took from 
his pocket a folded newspaper and, after glancing at his captive, 
began to read. 

And so I was left to meditate on the play that had been 
performed. I supposed, in an unemphatic way, that I might 
perhaps have been the subject of the conversation. If I were 
going away well, I would make no objection to that. I scuffled 
my feet in the old, worn bedroom slippers. At the movement 
the male nurse glanced hardly at me for a moment, and then 
returned to his paper. 

Boredom supervened 

After an age the door opened and a second male nurse came 
in. He slung a heap of clothes down on the floor, and turned 
towards me. 

'Here, get into these.* 

Then he turned to the other nurse and said: 

'Going in ten minutes. Okay?' 

The second man folded his paper, and stuffed it reluctantly 
into his pocket. 

'Okay.' 

After the door had closed, the second man spoke. 

'Look sharp about it,' he said. 

I clambered out of my institutional pyjamas and turned the 
clothes over dispassionately as I did so. They were clean, but 
old. They fitted reasonably well, but I was sure they were not 
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mine. They were cheap in quality, and ugly in appearance. A 
very small spark of discontent began to glow in the fog of my 
mind. 

Nevertheless, I put the clothes on. 

There was also a macintosh and a hat a bright blue, snap- 
brim affair. A name caught my eye, inked in awkward large 
capitals on the band inside. 



I was sure, too, that that was not my name. It was connected 
with something unpleasant in the past. The spark grew brighter. 
Suddenly helpless and frightened, I sat down and waited, turn- 
ing the hat nervously round and round on my knees, looking 
at the name, trying as it were to catch it unawares. 

*K. HANKIN' 

That meant something. Something bad. I was increasingly sure 
of that, though I could not remember where I had heard it 
before. 

The guard took out his paper, and began to read again, then 
hastily put it away as the sound of several pairs of feet walking 
briskly down the corridor could be heard. 

I moved in a daze as I was ordered about. 

I asked no questions. But the spark was now becoming a 
fire at the back of my mind. Something was very wrong. 

Neither on the road, nor at the station, nor in the third-class 
compartment did I try to escape. Disheartened and drugged, 
I was moved about by the man and his wife like a piece of 
furniture, as they wished. But the fog was clearing a little, and 
the fire growing. 

Late in the afternoon the three of them left the train at the 
smallest of country halts. The wooden platform was deserted. 
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No one took their tickets. Beyond the open hut that did duty 
as a station stood an incredibly ancient, dirty, bull-nosed Morris. 
It was dark and beginning to rain. 

The road was a cart-track, winding up endlessly on to the 
moor. By now I was cold and hungry and the blanketing drugs 
were almost gone. Light was bright in my mind. 

The woman drove, the man sitting behind. Although I did 
not know what it was, yet something was definitely wrong. I 
began to fumble at the off-side door. 

Tm getting out. I don't want to go on,' I muttered thickly, 
half to myself. 

'All right, Joe,' the woman said. 

Quite slowly and deliberately the man leaned ever and, hold- 
ing the door shut with one hand, hit out with the starting 
handle. 
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I SHAIX not soon forgetindeed, I shall never forget the first 
time I woke in my bedroom at the farm. Sometimes, on hot 
disturbed nights, I wake sweating from dreams that I am back 
there. 

It cannot, of course, have been on my first morning that 
I remember waking. I was ill when I got there. It was only 
later that I was able to discover the gaps in my experience. 
But one day, as I say, I woke feeling better, feeling in control 
of myself and, to a limited extent, of my surroundings. 

Nevertheless, it was not an entirely satisfactory awakening. 
For one thing, the surroundings were completely strange and 
unfamiliar. An uncommon and alarming sensation. However 
unexpected the sight that greets one on awakening, there is 
usually some frame of reference into which, when one has re- 
covered one's senses, it can be fitted. But to wake in a com- 
pletely unfamiliar room, with no knowledge whatever of the 
past such a sensation admits of no control and therefore be- 
comes completely terrifying. I dare say the fear which such an 
experience engenders owes something of its peculiar flavour to 
hidden memories of the birth trauma and of that unique and 
violent ejection into a completely strange and hostile environ- 
ment. My particular interest in semantics makes me consider 
whether it may not owe something, too, to the inability to give 
a specific name to the individual objects around one. For to 
name is to control. 
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But I run on Intolerably. Let me go back to what was, for 
me, the beginning this clear yet strange awakening to sanity 
in a small and dirty bedroom. 

This was what I felt at the time how it appeared to me as 
I lay there, with the cold damp light soaking in through that 
small window and not, of course, what I now feel, looking 
back in the full knowledge of later events. 

I supposed I had been born again. It was worth undergoing 
the terror and pain, the memory of which had at the back of 
my mind a faint existence to wake and find myself at home. 

I thought it was home. 

That was seven days ago. 

My head ached and I knew, without knowing how I knew 
that it had been aching for a long time but in other respects 
I felt normal, though weak. I cautiously tested my limbs, every- 
thing seemed to be all right. I got out of bed, walked about, 
stamped, ran over to the little window, and knelt down (it was 
at floor level) to look out. I felt wonderful, and I knew it had 
been a long time since I had felt like this. Even my headache 
was fading away. 

And then I noticed there was one thing missing. 

I had no memory. 

It was the view from the window, I think, which made me 
realize this. Completely unfamiliar. And then I realized too 
that I knew nothing about myself. I understood the world 
around me the purpose of things, even quite complicated 
things like tractors but how and where I had acquired this 
understanding I could not say. I knew, for instance, how to 
write, how to dress myself, but I remembered nothing of who 
I was, or of what I had done or what had been done to me. 
Even the events of so recent a date as the preceding evening 
were forgotten. Where my memory should have been there 
was, instead, a blank. 



Whose was the high brass jingling bedstead out o which I 
had climbed? 

Whose the little table, marble-topped, with its jug and basin 
patterned green and rose? 

Whose the small rectangular cracked mirror that hung above 
the table? 

These were questions to which there was for me, then, no 
answer. They might be mine, objects with which I had grown 
up from childhood, but it was as if I were seeing them for the 
first time in my life. 

I walked across to the mirror, curious one might say to 
know who I was. The face that looked back at me was thin, 
sallow, and unshaven; there was a roughly clipped beard; the 
red weal of a healing scar ran down the left side of my face. 
The eyes were tired, with abnormally large pupils. It was not 
a face to inspire confidence in anyone, and need I say it was 
quite unfamiliar to me. 

I stared for some time distastefully at this apparition, which 
seemed to glare back at me. My early good spirits were damped. 
I slouched across the linoleum dirty, worn, and patched here 
and there with stuff that did not match to the window. I 
knelt down again and looked once more at that unremembered 
view. I tried to read into it some familiarity, scanning its every 
shadow as one thumbs over a pile of letters, searching for a 
well-known hand. 

It strikes me as odd, looking back, that I did not try the 
door first. Instinctively, though, I went to the window. 

The roof on that side of the room sloped right down to floor 
level, and where the two planes met a small hole had been 
punched out. The window frame was screwed up, and there 
were bars across it. I supposed to prevent children from falling 
out. 

The view, which I was now looking at for the second time, 
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remained unrewarding. Below me I could see one corner of a 
dirty, cobbled yard. Beyond was a dry-stone wall, and then 
rough, tussocky grass rose up, level with my face and about 
twenty yards away from it, completely obscuring the sky. But 
I judged from the light that the day was dull and overcast. 

After staring out of the window, as into a crystal ball, for 
some time, I rose to my feet again, feeling very stiff, and walked 
across to the mustard-coloured pitch-pine door. I must go down- 
stairs and confront whatever lay there below. The door was 
locked 

I lost my head. I was weak, and I did not know myself, or 
my surroundings, and I was a prisoner. I shook the handle of 
the door, shouting at the top of my voice. I kicked the panels 
and screamed. I behaved in a thoroughly unheroic manner. My 
voice echoed through an apparently empty house. During a 
lull in the din I was creating, however, I heard the stairs creak. 
I stepped back from the door and listened. 

Someone was coming slowly and heavily up from below 
and then walking down the corridor towards my room. 

I didn't know what I expected to see when the door opened, 
but I do know I was quite unprepared for the very ordinary 
sight that met my eyes. 

A hard, middle-aged woman, with a grey, lined face looked 
in. She was quite unremarkable. 

'Stop that,' she exclaimed sharply, looked me up and down 
for a moment, and then creaked off down to the lower regions, 
having locked the door again. 

I had heard that flat, anonymous voice somewhere before. 

I hammered on the panels with renewed energy. 

'Joseph,* I could hear her somewhere in the distance, some- 
where below me, 'Joseph, k e > s U p/ j t was a statement of fact, 
not of concern. 
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I continued to rattle the door at intervals. 

At length I heard heavier footsteps approaching, and at last 
a thin, grey man, looking like the woman's twin, opened the 
door and came right into what I was already beginning to re- 
gard as e my' room. 

'None o' that, now/ he shouted, pushing with the flat of his 
hand at my shoulder. 

I was so weak that I fell down. The man made no effort to 
help me to get up again. On the other hand, he did not touch 
me, but just stood there, looking down at me, as though not 
ill-pleased with his handiwork. 

'Can't be much wrong wi' you now, if you can make a noise 
like that/ he said at length. 'Get dressed.' 

And he went out of the room again, slamming and locking 
the door behind him. I picked up the hard, rough, old clothes 
that were in a pile at the foot of the bed and began to climb 
wearily into them. I did not feel that they were mine, and 
yet I felt that I had worn them before. 

This was the first meeting I remember having with my uncle 
and aunt. 

Later in the morning I saw a thin, shambling young man, 
in faded overalls, go heavily across the patch of moor opposite 
my window. That was the only sign of life. Later I was to 
learn that he was my cousin and not, I think, quite right in the 
head. But who am I, a man without a memory, to make such 
comments? 

At midday my uncle came back and, unlocking the door, 
called me down to dinner. We ate, the four of us, in the kitchen 
a very bare room, and dirty. It looked on to the same yard 
and moor as my bedroom and as I ate the fatty stew, I kept 
stealing glances at the outbuildings, hoping I should recognize 
something. After we had eaten, my aunt and cousin washed 
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up, while my uncle fronted me across the wooden table-top. 

'Now/ he said, eyeing me narrowly, 'I suppose it all comes 
back to you.' 

I told him of the blank in my head. 

He considered this for a moment, without speaking. 

'Well now, that's bad,' he said at length. His voice was ex- 
pressionless, with neither sorrow nor hope in it. But his eyes 
continued to watch me closely. 

'That's very bad, that is. I wonder now . . / He paused and 
considered again. Then he said: 'No hard feelings, eh? Can't 
have you breaking the house up, you know.' 

At this apparent thaw I began to talk with a rush. I told 
him that I didn't know who I was, where I was, who he was, 
what was happening, anything. He listened with that same 
wooden, expressionless look. When I had finished, half-sobbing, 
he looked at me thoughtfully for a few moments in silence, 
and then said, slowly: 

'Well, I'd best tell you, lad. Doctor said it might be like that 
Can't have a nephew as doesn't know who he is, can I? Folks 
? ud talk. Talk enough as it is/ His glance flickered momentar- 
ily to his son in the scullery. 

I listened to what he had to say with a beating heart. At 
every word he spoke I kept expecting a door in my mind to 
open and memory to come flooding in through it. But at the 
end all was as dark as it had been at the beginning. Perhaps 
in time. . . . 

What my uncle told me was, briefly, as follows. I was an 
orphan. I had been working on a farm in the Midlands when 
I had had an accident with a tractor. On a steep slope it had 
overturned and pinned me beneath. I was lucky to be alive. 
My head had been gashed, and my memory destroyed. The 
authorities had traced my uncle and aunt, who had agreed to 
look after me, at all events for the time being. 



That, all baldly, was the story. It seemed quite possible. 

There were a lot of unanswered questions buzzing through 
my head, though. My parents, what of them? What sort of 
people were they? When had they died? What about the man 
for whom I had been working before the accident? What 
about money? How old was I? Had I no friends who would 
want to keep in touch with me? And so on. . . . And so 
on. ... 

The farmer my uncle, I suppose I should learn to think 
of him as cut me short. 

'Six months or a year, at least, doctor said. Then they'll come 
and have a look at you, and if you're better you'll be able to 
what they call "take up the threads of normal life again" 
perhaps. Meanwhile, you'll have to take us as you find us. 
We're poor, very poor you won't find it as easy as it was up 
north. But,* looking down at his hand on the table top, 'I 
couldn't see my own sister's son in trouble and do nothing to 
help. 'Twouldn't be natural.' 

He paused, staring at me from under his thick eyebrows. 

Tfou'U have to give a hand on the farm, you know.' 

I said, I'm afraid a little stiffly, that I would do what I could. 
He seemed reassured by this, and leant across the table to put 
one hand on my arm. 

'That's right.' He hesitated. There seemed to be some dif- 
ficulty. c And . . . you know . . . doctor said . . . well, you're 
not right yet. You mustn't go anywhere without me or the 
missus. You see that, don't you? Anything might happen. You 
can tell you're not right or you'd remember things, wouldn't 
you?' 

I nodded bleakly. 

I thought he looked relieved at the way I took all this, never- 
theless. 

But perhaps it was natural. 
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He stood up. 

'That's right, 5 he repeated. 'Don't you give us any trouble, 
and we'll get along all right. Understand?' 

They were very rough people, but perhaps they meant well. 
When my uncle pushed me down he thought that was the 
right treatment for hysterics, and that, in his own way, he was 
doing me a service. Perhaps he was. I had no standards by 
which to judge anything. 



# * * # * 



Some days passed. I did not know how many. 

My memory showed no signs of returning. 

My uncle and aunt wouldn't answer questions. As for the 
boy he made me shudder. 

Sometimes I wondered if they realized they were keeping me 
a virtual prisoner. In many ways I was quite able to look after 
myself. But I couldn't remember anything about farming. That 
was odd, since I remembered other skills and techniques of 
living. But on the farm I had to learn things which the most 
illiterate country boy knew naturally from childhood. Perhaps, 
then, it was not surprising that they treated me as a sort of 
dangerous half-wit, never letting me out of then* sight, never 
letting me off the farm. 

My language was not their language, and my thoughts not 
their thoughts. I felt in a 'different class*. This was uncharitable, 
I knew. They might not have looked after me at all. But I was 
disgusted by this hard, uncivilized life. 



# * # # 



It was ten days, I fancy, since the interview with my uncle, 
and my starting work on the farm. They said I was there a 
week before that. Nearly three weeks, then, and I had seen no 
one from the outside world to speak to. The farm was little 



more than a small-holding, and we three worked it easily. 
Mrs. Hankin drove into town for everything we did not supply 
ourselves. I was marooned on those damned moors. They 
wouldn't let me go into town. But my uncle and the boy didn't 
go themselves either. 

Life dragged on, one weary day exactly like the preceding 
one, and I began to wonder if this would be the permanent 
pattern of my life. They lived very hard and poorly every 
penny spent was grudged. Plenty of food, but dull and abom- 
inably cooked. Inside the house everything was dirty, old, ugly, 
and of the most utilitarian character. Outside, well, probably 
the farm paid its way, but everything was used until it was 
worn out. As a result, there was constant trouble with the 
machinery. The old car was a case in point. Our one link with 
the outside world was always breaking down. The son, sur- 
prisingly, was a passable mechanic plenty of practice, I sup- 
posed. 

I found my thoughts centering more and more on that car. 
A link, as I just said, with the outside world. If I could only 
drive. ... I could, of course, before my accident, but the mem- 
ory had gone, and they said I must not drive now. 

I thought perhaps I might remember. . . . 

On one occasion Mr. Hankin had found me sitting inside the 
old car, touching the controls, trying to remember. He flew 
into an inexplicable rage. Later he tried to explain this by as- 
serting that since a tractor had caused my accident, I must be 
kept away, for the time being, from driving. That was not, 
it seemed to me, logical. At the time of his rage he did not hit 
me. I was getting stronger, and he knew it. 



* # # * # 



The car stood, temptingly unwatched, in the otherwise empty 
barn as usual. 
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I ran my fingers gently along the edge of the door. I noticed 
abstractedly how the paintwork there had been worn away with 
age, so that the grey undercoating showed through. 

The yard was deserted, and very quiet in the warm sunshine. 
A few hens scuffled in the dust, gossiping to one another as 
they did so. The cold damp moor beyond the farm looked al- 
most warm and friendly. The farmer and his son were some- 
where up there in the top field, out of sight and, I sincerely 
hoped, out of earshot. What wind there was should carry sounds 
from the farm away from them. The pigs had to be seen to, 
and they would not expect me back for some time. 

Mrs. Hankin was the only uncertain factor. I had seen her 
leave the farm on foot earlier in the afternoon. There was no 
sound from the house, no sign that she was back. But it was 
possible that she had returned while I was in the top field. The 
question was, should I risk it? 

I gave one last look at the apparently deserted farmhouse and 
then, quietly and cautiously, edged open the car door and 
climbed into the driving seat. I ran my fingers over the dirty 
black dashboard and controls, willing knowledge back into my 
uncertain fingers. 

They remembered. 

The engine rattled into life. Its noise shook the rickety barn 
and jetted out through the open door and up over the peaceful 
moor. The hens fled from the yard, squawking in terror. 

Appalled at the frightful din I had created, I quickly switched 
off the engine and sat motionless, my heart in my mouth. 

Silence rolled back down the hill and into the yard. The hens 
returned, picking their way fastidiously through the dust. There 
was no sign of Mrs. Hankin. No one came down from the 
top field. Very, very cautiously I slid out of the car seat, moved 
quietly across the yard and into the house. 

I had remembered. 
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Once safely upstairs in my room, I lay down on the unmade 
bed and shook. It had been the most dangerous moment in 
my plan and it had passed off safely. It would have been fatal 
to have attempted to escape until I was sure that I could start 
the car. On the other hand, if I had been caught trying to start 
it, all hope of escape would have been at an end. Now it was 
all right. The next time I got into that car it would be the real 
thing. 

When I felt a little more composed, I went down the stairs 
again and back to my work 

During the last twenty-four hours I had remembered more 
than how to drive, and learnt other things than that I could 
start the car. 

I knew now who I was. 

I knew that I was a prisoner it was not my imagination 
and that the farmer and his wife were therefore my ene- 
mies. 

That night I took out from inside my pillowcase, where I 
had hidden it, the key that had unlocked the door of my am- 
nesic mind and let the light into it again. It was a dirty, torn, 
piece of newspaper. I re-read it for the hundredth time. 

No NEWS OF MISSING LECTURER 

University authorities revealed yesterday their anxiety at 
the continued absence of Mr. Martin Ridgway, Assistant 
Lecturer in Applied Semantics. Mr. Ridgway has been away 
from the University since late July, but his absence aroused 
no comment, since he was not expected to return before the 
middle of September. 

Inquiries have revealed that he had failed to keep several 
appointments during the latter part of that month. It is 
thought that the missing man may be suffering from loss of 
memory, brought on by overwork. 
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Mr. Ridgway, who is twenty-five, has no close relatives. A 
cousin, with whom . . 

There was no more. 

The scrap of newspaper had seemed to come to meet me, 
bounding like a small dog down the lane that led to the farm. 
The wind had flattened it against my legs. Judging by the 
direction from which it came, it seemed not unlikely that it 
had blown from Mrs. Hankin's shopping-basket. ... At all 
events, I liked to think so. It appealed to my sense of the ironic. 

Starved of anything to read, I had detached this paper that 
clung so anxiously to me, and smoothed it out. As soon as I 
read the name in the third column a part though not all 
of my memory stirred. 

It was like some beast a cat perhaps twitching and turning 
in its sleep, rolling over, half-settling again, and then, suddenly, 
wide awake. Memory came in successive beats, flooding across 
my mind in time with my pulse. That name. That was mine. 
Then the rest of the description? Yes, of course, that was who 
I was. It was odd to notice how, now that I knew, I felt I had 
always known. I felt that the knowledge had always been there 
at the back of my mind, though not as it were available. Re- 
membering was like unwrapping a pile of delightful presents. 

When they were all unwrapped, and I was surrounded by 
the discarded paper and string, I lay back for a while I had 
gone to my bedroom and luxuriated in the strange feeling of 
ease and security. 

The mood did not last. There was still a great problem. What 
was I doing in this filthy condition, and at the back of beyond? 
There remained gaps, quite enormous gaps. Everything was 
clear up till some point in the Long Vac. Up till late July, in 
fact, if the newspaper reporter's chronology was accurate. After 
that date things were very mixed, and peculiar. I had been walk- 
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ing somewhere by the sea. Something I couldn't at the mo- 
ment recover what, put my finger on it, as it were something 
unusual had happened. Someone I had met? I couldn't place 
it. 

Whatever it was, after that point there was a very ragged 
series of mental pictures which might quite as easily prove to 
be nightmares, or delirium. The next fixed point was a clear, 
normal memory of my waking up at the farm, in the bosom 
of my 'family'. 

All this, as I have said, came back rhythmically, fairly quickly, 
and exactly. But nothing bridged the gap. The newspaper was 
no help there. My two lives remained sickeningly disjunct. 

What had happened during the unexplained interval of time ? 

It had taken me some while to decide what my course of 
action should be. My first impulse had been to gather up the 
pieces and to present them, then and there, to Mr. Hankin with 
a demand for a full explanation. Indeed, I started out to do so. 
But the sight of the farmer's dirty, obstinate back, glimpsed 
accidentally round a corner, the memory of that grey neck and 
the shirt stained under the arms, checked me. 

It was well that it did so. Further reflexion convinced me that 
such a course of action would be madness. That glimpse of 
Mr. Hankin answered some of my doubts, illogically but in- 
exorably. If I were Martin Ridgway, university lecturer, then 
the fanner, with his tale of tractor accidents, and relations in 
the Midlands, had knowingly deceived me. Now, in possession 
of all my faculties, it seemed a thin story that I had been told. 
But it had served its purpose. And who knew how long it 
might have gone on serving that purpose, if it had not been 
for the providential accident of the newspaper. It was obvious 
that I was being kept on the farm, a virtual prisoner, under 
false pretences. 

I was a prisoner. 
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It followed that the farmer was my enemy, and to let him 
know that I had recovered my memory, that I knew who I 
was, would be to throw away any advantage that I now held. 
In fact the old habits of logical deduction reasserted them- 
selves I must do just the opposite. The difficulty would be to 
conceal from the farmer and his wife the change in my out- 
look, to go on as if nothing had happened. For I had made up 
my mind that, for a few days at least, I must remain where I 
was. The nearest town was twelve miles away. There was no 
telephone. If I struck off across the moor well, I was in one 
of the few parts of England where it is still possible to get lost 
in the mist and to die of starvation. As soon as I escaped, the 
hunt would be up. The farmer and his wife could hardly be 
more than the instruments of some more powerful force. Re- 
capture might literally be fatal. 

No, the strength of my position lay in the fact that my captors 
did not know that I had discovered I was a captive. If I could 
keep that knowledge from them, I could choose my own time 
and method 

It might even be better to sit tight, to get a message to the 
outside world and wait for rescue. I devised a scheme of com- 
munication, very uncertain and problematical. I put it into 
effect, but it was only a second string to my bow, in case my 
own attempt to escape failed. It would be too late to think of 
sending messages then. 

So I dispatched my message with, I felt, great ingenuity, but 
little hope of its delivery, and returned to the problem of my 
own unaided escape. 

All this took time, two days slipped by, but the fanner and 
his wife had not noticed my return to sanity. It was fairly easy 
to deceive them. They had never spoken to me much. But the 
strain was great. Every moment I expected detection. 

The Hankins, when they discovered I was gone, would ob- 
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viously expect me to make for the nearest town. My objective 
must be a police station. But in their neighbouring town they 
would no doubt have already spread tales of the eccentric char- 
acter of their 'nephew' after his sad accident, with the result 
that I might expect to find myself led straight back to the farm 
by a sympathetic but firm policeman. 

No, I must go farther afield than that, and in the least prob- 
able direction. Not until I had placed thirty miles between my- 
self and the Hankins' sphere of influence did I reckon that it 
would be safe to go to the police without running the risk of 
being disbelieved. 

Hence my presence in the car that afternoon, and the little 
experiment with the starter- The discovery of my real identity 
seemed to have removed some sort of psychological blockage, 
as it were, and memories of old skills and techniques returned. 
Thus as I performed each action in the car, the knowledge of 
the next one returned to me. So, driving along a road, each 
stretch of scenery recalls the next. 

The ability to drive restored to me, the desire to leave at once 
had been almost overwhelming. What was to prevent my tak- 
ing the car straight up the lane to freedom? But the Hankins 
had only to see me start to give them time to warn the police 
throughout the county that their nephew, suffering from head 
injuries and hallucinations, was loose. I should be stopped and 
the irony of the situation lay in the fact that by its very nature 
their story would carry greater weight than mine. People are 
not, after all, held prisoner in rural England. 

No, the attempt must be made at night. 

I waited a day, but no word came from the outside world. 
It was only too likely that my flimsy message had gone astray. 

My mind was still liable to occasional small aberrations. I 
found myself collecting a little hoard of miscellaneous scraps 
of food, regardless of the fact that my plan did not envisage my 
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being on the run for more than two or three hours at the most. 
Nevertheless, I could not persuade myself to get rid of them. 
I stowed the food away, a scanty cache, under a pile of old 
sacks in a corner of the barn. 

A more valuable acquisition was an electric torch a wind- 
fall I discovered one night when I was left for a few minutes 
alone in the kitchen. 

Saturday was to be the night Mr. Hankin would allow only 
essential work to be done on Sundays, which meant that every- 
one worked twice as hard the day before, and slept the sounder 
for it. 

On Saturday morning the weather broke. 

All day the rain drummed on the iron roofs of the out-build- 
ings. 

On the whole I thought that this would facilitate my chances 
of escape. The more noise the better. 

The rain began to drip through the roof into the barn. 

Too much rain, though, might spoil everything. The lane 
degenerated into a cart-track just before it reached the farm, 
and in wet weather it quickly became a sea of mud, as water 
from the moor drained down on to it. On more than one oc- 
casion they had had to use the tractor to get the old car through 
on to the hard surface beyond. I did not relish that difficulty. 
To stick in the lane, to skid into the side and there come to 
rest these would be fatally easy accidents, and would lead 
inevitably to an ignominious end to all attempts at escape. 

I was tempted to call the whole thing off, anyway for the 
time being. After all, my message might have got through to 
my cousin. An extremely active young man, in one of the more 
remote branches of Government Security. The ideal person to 
handle the situation. If I could have been certain that my mes- 
sage had been received, I would have been only too glad to 
sit back passively and let myself be rescued. 
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Letters from the farm or indeed to it were few and far 
between. Most of the business was done by word of mouth, by 
the redoubtable Mrs. Hankin during her infrequent trips to 
the town. At the end of the month a few bills went out, a few 
accounts were paid. 

I had been able to slip my card a highly anonymous com- 
munication, in case Mrs. Hankin noticed it into the little pile 
of letters. If anybody looked through them ... I had not been 
able to put a stamp on. ... 

There were a lot of doubtful factors. 

It had been worth trying. 

* * * * * 

That evening the rain eased a little. I carried out a casual in- 
spection of the lane. It was pretty bad, but just passable, I 
decided, if I kept well over to the right. I made up my mind. 

The escape was on. 

It had been a hard day. There had been the weather to con- 
tend with, and a gate had blown down in the top field. I went 
to bed as early as I dared and lay there, fully dressed, listening. 

The wind was rattling a loose piece of galvanized iron. The 
rain had stopped. 

Slow, sloppy steps on the stairs that would be the son. 

A short silence. 

Very quick, hard steps, like tacks being hammered into a 
board. Mrs. Hankin. 

A long silence. 

Angry steps, not quite so firm as usual. Old Hankin was a 
little drunk. He usually was, in a cold, methodical way, at 
the end of each month. Celebrating the farm's successes or 
its failures? 

How long to wait? 

As long as I safely dare. The minutes lengthened into hours. 



The kitchen clock struck midnight. It was always five minutes 
fast. No point in waiting any longer. 

I fractionally opened my bedroom door. It was never locked 
now. Who would bother to lock up a man who didn't even 
know his own name, I thought savagely. Well, that was all 
over. 

The stairs were a well of blackness. I moved down as quickly 
as I dared. Fortunately they were well made and did not 
squeak. 

A shape loomed up in front of me, motionless against the 
kitchen door. A bad moment, that. As my eyes grew accustomed 
to the dark, I realized it was the son's raincoat I moved forward 
again and took it down from the door. It might come in useful. 

The outside door, with its bolts and heavy lock, was one of 
the main obstacles. Mrs. Hankin slept above the kitchen and I 
imagined that she slept lightly. Once the door was open and 
I was through it, I did not attempt to shut it again. I slipped 
quickly across the yard cobbles gleaming wetly in the light 
of a moon half-seen through scudding clouds and pushed 
back the great doors of the barn. 

Then I settled myself at the wheel of the car. Suddenly my 
heart stood still. Was it my imagination, or had a figure slipped 
across the pale square in the darkness made by the open doors 
of the barn? Then I remembered how I had been deceived by 
the appearance of the son's macintosh and breathed more easily 
again. 

I pulled the starter. 

A frightful clangour broke out. The car sounded abnormally 
loud in the silence of the night. 

Suddenly I was aware that it was not only the engine in the 
barn that was responsible for the noise. Something was hap- 
pening outside in the yard. 

They could not even have got downstairs yet. 



Perhaps one of the outhouses had blown down, 

It certainly sounded like that. 

Looking over my shoulder, I could see lights coming on in 
the house. I did not wait to see anything more. 

As I left the barn, keeping well to the right to try to get 
through the mud, a figure was caught for a moment in the 
dim headlights as it sprinted across in front of the car. It van- 
ished into the shadows of the left-hand hedge. I kept grimly on. 
I could feel the rear wheels begin to slide in the mud, and then 
the car was through, and chugging noisily up the lane. 

Something had gone wrong. Somebody had been outside 
when I went into the barn. Yet I had heard them all go upstairs, 
and no one, I was sure, had come down again. Who could it 
have been? 

At the top of the hill I stopped the car for a moment and 
looked back. The farmhouse blazed with light, but I could 
see no movement. Probably they were in the lane behind me. 
The first thing to do was to get out of sight. I took the first 
turning I came to, a narrow lane to the left. 

I was away! 



FLIES droned thoughtfully down the corridors of Whitehall. 
It had been an unusually fine summer, but, as the tea was drunk, 
it was generally remarked that it looked like rain that day. 

In an inconspicuous room in an out-of-the-way corner of 
one of the least imposing buildings, two men sat side by side 
at a long table. The door of the room, which was locked, said 
on the outside simply if a trifle enigmatically 'Q.3*. 

Government Security is a complex of organizations which 
has mushroomed alarmingly since the Second World War. 
Gone are the simple days of cloak and dagger. But something 
approaching those methods is still sometimes required. When 
it is, people go to Q. for advice, and usually action. Opera- 
tions requiring the use of techniques on the border-line of law 
and order are worked out in the various Q. rooms, and put 
into effect, if necessary, by their own personnel. Sometimes 
the techniques involved are just over the border-line and then, 
if there is any trouble, the personnel find themselves disowned. 
Success can, o necessity, be their only justification. Neverthe- 
less, the Q. department has no trouble in replacing losses of 
personnel. In spite of its remarkable range of activities, it is 
in many respects a normal government department, with its 
own rather dreary routines and the universal re-use of already 
used envelopes. There is perhaps less red-tape but there are 
more card-indexes. 
'Well, I'm positive that that's Martin's hand.' 
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Tom Henderson, late Major, S.S.U. (and all the world knows 
that stands for Special Service Unit), indicated the dirty card 
which was lying on the table. Glued to it were letters and num- 
bers, apparently cut from an already yellowing newspaper. It 
was an odd document to talk about in that way, as his com- 
panion obviously thought. A thin, rather donnish man, he 
raised an interrogative eyebrow 

c His hand?' 



'There's no writing there.' 

It would have been apparent to an observant onlooker that 
the two men knew each other's meaning exactly; yet each 
chose to assume that something was not clear. Tedious, perhaps, 
but by this verbal fencing they sought to extend each other, 
and to probe the accuracy and efficiency of each statement 
that the other made. Machinery is tested in a somewhat similar 
way, given identical shocks again and again to see if any flaw 
will reveal itself. The thin man, Kinvig, held that this was an 
incomparable way of arriving at the truth. Intellectual but 
irreverent colleagues referred to it as his 'Gertrude Stein 
stutter.' 

TTou could call it writing,' Tom protested. 

*You could call it writing.' 

'The character's there all right. And, in any case, I said "hand 1 * 
not "writing".' 

'Meaning?' 

'Meaning "hand" in the sense that one can recognize Cellini's 
hand in that design for a salt-cellar the one in Florence.' 

'In the Museo Nazionale?* 

'No. It's in the Uffizi.' 

'Of course.' 

'Well,' Tom nodded at the card, C I maintain the character's 
there all right.' 
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Tm entirely in favour of the super-subtle, but it's possible to 
overdo it, you know.' 

1 know I'm right.* 

Tou can't knowyou may feel it. But, Tom newspaper 
clippings! It's a common enough dodge. And not much in your 
cousin's line, I should say. Used by twopenny-halfpenny black- 
mailers and the poison pen friends, surely?' 

'Just a minute, Kinvig' everyone called him just 'Kinvig' 
look how it's done, will you? No torn letters, each one perfectly 
squared-up, without even that little tongue of paper on the 
fourth corner that it's so easy to leave. The lower edges of the 
letters all in line, although the print comes from different cases; 
the way the various types have been kept separate so far as 
possible. 

Well?* 

*I think a neat, tidy, slightly pedantic mind is indicated, don't 
you? And that is very like Martin. But it would probably be 
very unlike anyone trying to hoax me or lead me into a trap.' 

'Probably/ 

*Yes, I know that's the weak point. I can't say "certainly". 
But I submit that there's a very odd coincidence between the 
character revealed in the structure of this message and that of 
my cousin. And since the message purports to come from 
him ' 

'Yes, I admit there's something in all that. But it isn't quite 
the same as saying that you're positive that's Martin's hand, is 
it?' 

Tom prodded the card with a stub of red pencil and said 
nothing. 

Kinvig smiled, a trifle sardonically. 

'It's all right for you, Tom,' he said, 'you had an exciting time 
during the war, and you want to go on having an exciting time 
now. Commando tactics and all that sort of thing I know. 
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Well, that's why you're in this racket. But just for that very 
reason, we've always got to be absolutely certain so far as cer- 
tainty is ever possible, which I doubt before we start to move. 
You've had more than your share of excitement during the war, 
first in when your unit was formed and last out when un- 
fortunately, I suspect you felt peace was declared.' 

Tom smiled wryly. 

The donnish man went on speaking after a short pause. 

'It won't do now. You've got to sober down caution all the 
time. You got into Q. Department because it was felt that your 
peculiar gifts might well, prove useful in an emergency.* 

Tes.' 

'Exactly. But this, my dear Tom, is not one of the emergen- 
cies so envisaged.* 

'But * 

*No. If there's anything in this message, the police can handle 
it. The Department has no reason to intervene. As I've already 
said it's all right for you. All you want is an excuse to get 
down to Devon, or Cornwall, or wherever this place is have 
you checked that by the way?' 

Yes. I ' 

'Never mind. You can tell that to the police. I don't want 
to know.* 

But Tom knew, from the sudden reference to the checking, 
that Kinvig was at least interested. And that meant there was 
hope in the long run. But it might be a very long run. 

Kinvig continued: 'And then, when you get there, the pos- 
sibility of a scrap. But it won't do, you know; it really won't 
do.' 

*Why not?' 

Well, for one thing, while you're down there breaking up 
the countryside, I shall be sitting here,' and he waved his 
hand towards the window, outside which clustered the re- 
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markably assorted roofs o Whitehall, 'waiting to if I may 
put it like that carry the can back for you.' 

Tom smiled, a trifle sheepishly. 

1 suppose there's something in that, sir. But,' he added 
ingenuously, 'I thought I might go down unofficially, take 
part of my holiday. After all,* and his face was suddenly 
dark with trouble, 'Martin is more than just any old cousin, 
you know.' 

Kinvig nodded. 

*I hadn't forgotten that, Tom.' It was probably true, he 
never forgot anything. *I know you were brought up together, 
more like identical twins than cousins. Which brings me to a 
slightly different aspect of the problem. I'd like to hear any- 
thing you care to say about your cousin's character and in- 
terests.' 

Tfou've met him, sir.' 

Tes, I know. When I was over in Washington this spring. 
He was working on a study of American dialects in connexion 
with this business of Relative Semantics. He had some very 
interesting theories about the development of American city 
argots. . . . We saw a certain amount of one another. An in- 
troduction from you in fact.' 

'Quite. So there's not much I can tell you then, I fancy, sir/ 

'Perhaps not . . . and then again perhaps. You know my 
methods keep on beating away at what you've got and some- 
thing will emerge/ The character of the civil servant attached 
to security momentarily overlaid the relaxed, friendly face. 
Til put it in the form of a question, if you like. Was Martin 
the sort of man who would get himself into this sort of scrape? 
You see, on the face of it I should have expected the answer to 
be "No"/ 

C I wouldn't be too sure of that. Martin's an odd mixture. 
Emotionally very unstablewhich is, of course no use in a 
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right corner. But at the same time adventurous in a detached, 
cold-blooded sort of way. What I'm trying to say is this : Martin 
wouldn't go looking for trouble as you or I might do, Kinvig/ 
The other smiled, a trifle grimly. 'And he wouldn't enjoy 
trouble if it came his way. But if there was something he 
wanted to find out, or if he'd made up his mind to do some- 
thing well, he would take some stopping. He'd just go on in 
a rather bloodless, mulish sort of way.' 

'Not getting any fun out of it, eh?' 

'Exactly. . . , Dammit, Kinvig, I believe you're serious, after 
all!' 

'Perhaps I am. And I'm impressed by what you say. That 
was more or less the opinion I'd formed of him. You're a good 
psychologist, Tom.' 

'Heaven forbid. Trick cyclists give me the creeps.' 

'Now. Why should a man like that disappear except for 
the obvious, pedestrian reason that he's lost his memory. You 
see, he may not be a "remote and ineffectual don", but at 
least he's an apparently harmless one. The implication of his 
sending a card like this is that he's a prisoner. That rules out 
all the ordinary sorts of trouble he might run into robbery 
and so on. Murder yes; but if we assume for the moment 
that this card is genuine, then he hasn't been murdered.' 

Kinvig paused. 

'Yes, I see,' Tom said. 'Three possibilities. If the card isn't 
genuine, then he may either have lost his memory or been 
murdered. If it is genuine, he's a prisoner, and that must 
mean he has got mixed up in something pretty big.* 

'Exactly. The question is: how could a man like that have 
got mixed up in what you euphemistically term "something 
pretty big"?' 

'By accident?' 

'Probably.' 
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Tve been wondering, Kinvig, if it has anything to do with 
his American trip. You know, he was poking around in the 
underworld over there all the time. It's a marvel to me that 
no one did him in then, but according to his own account 
they were only amused/ 

Yes ... if it was anything to do with his American trip, 
you'd have expected it to happen while he was over there, 
wouldn't you? Not six months later and in a different hemi- 
sphere.* 

The two men stared in silence for a few moments at the little 
card that lay on the table in front of them. 

'All this is hypothetical. Let's go back for a minute and run 
over what we actually know so far.' Kinvig emphasized the 
points as he made them on his long, thin fingers. 'Martin Ridg- 
way disappeared during the long vacation. We can't be precise 
about the date, but we know it lies somewhere between August 
the third, the date of the postmark on his last letter, and the 
twenty-fourth, when he had an appointment in Cambridge 
which he did not keep. Right?' 

TUght, sir.' 

TSFext; all the usual steps were taken that are used to trace 
missing persons. But of course by then he'd probably been miss- 
ing for about a month, so the police didn't get very far. How- 
ever, they established that he'd slept at a boardinghouse in 
Sidmouth on the night of the twelfth. That narrowed the gap 
a little/ 

'What about Hawke Regis?* 

'That's not certain, is it? Still, there's some evidence I agree, 
to suggest he was the man that policeman interviewed there 
two days later, on the fourteenth.' 

'Some evidence? I should put it stronger than that. And if 
it was Martin, and what he told the policeman was true ' 

'Let's stick to what we know. Half the trouble in life comes 
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from mistaking probabilities for certainties and then building 
on them. We've got no evidence that this second chap the 
one who went to the police at Hawke was Martin.' 

'But he gave his name. That doesn't make sense.* 

"Ill suggest a theory that will cover that in a moment. There's 
no proof of identity. All we've got is a probability, based on 
a geographical coincidence man number two was about where 
man number one might have been expected to be/ 

'And the rather odd fact that this second man thought he 
had found a body, which later disappeared. Surely that's very 
significant, if we think Martin had got himself mixed up in 
something interesting. Moreover, this second chap signs Mar- 
tin's name to a statement.' 

*Yes, I agree it all points that way. And that's just why we 
must beware of jumping to the obvious conclusions. Look at 
it like this: a body which later disappeared, you say. Now the 
police were fairly certain that there never had been a body. 
That, in fact, there couldn't have been a body in that particular 
place at that particular time. Tides and so on. They thought 
the man who made the statement was suffering from sunstroke. 
He was the only person who ever saw this body. That certainly 
doesn't prove he was Martin. ... It would be plausible to re- 
gard the body as Martin's. Especially as there's that forty-eight 
hours' gap to be accounted for between the time when Martin 
left Sidmouth, and the time the body was found. Where did 
he spend the intervening night? An alternative explanation is 
that the man who went to the police-station was Martin, and 
that he was suffering from sunstroke, and imagined the body. 
That he's been suffering from loss of memory ever since. As 
you know, that was the conclusion they'd more or less come to.' 

'But now this message?' 

Kinvig nodded. "Now, as you say, the message. If genuine, 
that ends the sunstroke theory. Over a month's silence and 
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then one day this dirty bit of cardboard drops into your letter- 
box. The letters of the address are cut from newspapers or 
magazines, and stuck on very neady, as you've observed. On 
the other side, composed in the same way, is a message 
"798/1197 MARTIN". A postmark in the south-west.' He ar- 
ranged spent matches on the desk in front of him as he named 
each feature of the message. 

'Let's assume for the moment that you're right and it's a 
genuine message. Where does that get us?' 

Tom took up the reasoning. 'That Martin's alive. That he's 
in his right mind or he'd hardly know how to get in touch 
with me. That he must be as brief and anonymous as possible 
let's say because he's a prisoner and sees some chance (but 
only a chance) of getting a message out in an innocent con- 
tainer perhaps by slipping it in a parcel of outgoing letters. 
Something like that.' 

'Yes. A different explanation had occurred to me.' 

Tom Henderson cocked an interrogative eyebrow at his 
superior. 

'Well, that he hadn't got access to any sort of writing materi- 
als. I'm inclined to think that both our explanations may be 
right. They're not mutually exclusive. Anyway, it's a small 
point.* 

This was unusually generous of Kinvig. 

'The card rather suggests improvisation, too, doesn't it?' 

*Yes. And the message? A grid reference?' 

*I think so. As a matter of fact I called in at the R.G.S. in 
Kensington on my way here and checked up. It's a point on 
Bodmin Moor which fits in with the postmark, of course.' 

'Good. A couple of facts that really hang solidly together. 
Anything there?* 

'A farm, I fancy.' 

'Better still.' Kinvig stared at his colleague again. Then he 
lit his pipe; when it was going to his satisfaction, he flipped 



the card away with his thumbnail. 'Well, Tom,' he said, 'What 
do you want to do about it?' 

'That's where you come into it.* The younger man smiled 
disarmingly. 'After all, you are my immediate boss and, al- 
though you've very kindly interested yourself in Martin's dis- 
appearance, it isn't as you pointed out a little while ago a 
special matter of the sort we deal in. So far as we know, that is.* 
He threw this last remark out as ground-bait. 'In short it's a 
purely private affair, and I'm quite prepared to deal with it 
in a private way.* 

'And from me you want ... ?' 

'I thought if you would give me leave of absence for a day 
or two I could go down and have a look at this place. Find out 
if there's anything in it, so to speak.' 

'Yes,' the older man smiled his grim smile, Td rather gath- 
ered that was in your mind or something like it. But not too 
fast. Apart from the fact that the police would be quite capable 
of dealing with this a line of reasoning which I suspect doesn't 
appeal to you we haven't considered yet the possibility that 
this message isn't from your cousin. Where does a supposition 
like that get us, eh?' 

Tom groaned to himself. He was used to the other's devious 
mental approach, the twists and turns and recapitulations. 
Normally he approved, but at the moment he was not con- 
cerned with the fine lines of analysis. All he wanted was per- 
mission to go ahead. The analysing could come later if he were 
proved wrong. And if he were right well, Martin might need 
help quickly. However, the game must be played according to 
the rules. 

'Difficult to see who else it could be from,' Tom therefore said 
aloud. 'Of course, there's always the lunatic fringe. No need 
to remind you, Kinvig, of the number of people who confess 
to crimes they've never committed. Someone with rather that 
sort of mentality. After all, we publicized Martin's disappear- 
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ance pretty extensively, and it would be easy for anyone who 
wanted to, to discover the relationship with me. I suppose it 
could have been written by someone out for cheap notoriety, 
or a hoax.' 

'Possible, But I think it's too long after the event. That sort 
usually react pretty quickly. It must be six weeks ago now, 
since Martin's case appeared in the papers. The news is still 
not forgotten. I think the same line of reasoning rules out the 
practical joker too. No, if this message isn't from Martin then 
I can see only one explanation.' 

Kinvig got up and walked over to the window. He looked 
down into the dusty London park. For the second time that 
afternoon the younger man said nothing, but looked his ques- 
tion, watching that thin oblong head, black against the blue 
sky. No need to say anything. Kinvig would go on in his own 
good time, when he had made his point by silence, as was his 
custom. 

*To get you down there, Tom.' 

Tom considered this, pursing his lips, and then smiling. 

*Y-e-s. Yes, possibly. You really think this bit of card', he 
stabbed at it again with his pencil, 'came tumbling into my 
letter-box so that I in my turn should go tumbling into a trap 
in the wild and woolly west of England?' 

*If you must put it in those intolerably facetious terms yes, 
I do. Or rather, as you say possibly.' 

*Very clumsy and complicated way.' 

*You don't need me to tell you, Tom, that you've got plenty 
of enemies we all have in this department. It might suit them 
very well to know that they could rely on your being at a cer- 
tain place within a certain limit of time. They might like to 
know you weren't somewhere else or they might want to 
meet you there. 5 

A slight chill spread through the room at Kinvig's last words. 
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'But it's so complicated/ Tom protested again, 

'On the contrary. Simple and psychological. You can't ignore 
the note. You're not the sort of chap who'd take it to the police. 
You are the sort who'd go off on your own. They think they 
can rely on your being alone at a certain specified point in 
space and within limits time. It's not often one can be so 
sure of anyone's movements as that.' 

A wasp cruised round the dusty, hot room and banged itself 
absurdly against a window pane, disregarding the open space 
below. Kinvig watched it for a moment with mild curiosity. 
Then he turned back towards Tom and spoke again. 

'And for that reason I'm coming with you.' 

As they went down the stairs together Tom said: *You know, 
I think you made all that up, so that you could turn it into a 
security matter and come along.' 

1 wonder how Martin got hold of an Ordnance map/ was 
Kinvig's only answer to this. 

As they walked out into the street, the sky was beginning to 
cloud over quite rapidly. 

The car slowed up a little at the bottle-neck through Egham 
and Staines. 

'Two days should be enough,' Kinvig said. 'We'll get down 
there today, and start work tomorrow. 

They had tea at Amesbury. It started to rain as they came 
out and got into the car again. 

Later, beyond Wincanton, they tried to recapitulate a game 
of chess they had played through the previous week. It was the 
well-known game which Rousseau won against Prince Conti 
in 1759; they stuck at Black's eleventh move (Q Kt 2). 

It got dark and Tom took over the driving. 

At Launceston the rain ceased and was replaced by a gusty 
wind. Outside the town they consulted the new one-inch maps 
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they had picked up in London. Kinvig looked thoughtfully 
at the sky. 

'We'll go a bit nearer,' he said. This bad weather's rather 
convenient from our point of view. I'll drive, you map-read.' 

* # # * * 

It was a little before midnight when Kinvig drew in to the 
side of the road. A hundred yards back the lane to the farm 
branched off. The air was warm, the sky thick and heavy, 
overladen with moisture. It was clear that at any moment it 
was going to start raining again. 

'I think a reconnaissance is the order of the day or night. 
. . . We can withdraw then, and approach again, officially, in 
the morning ... or carry out a surprise attack ... or creep 
quietly home with our tails between our legs . . . depending 
on what we find ... if anything.' 

As he was speaking Kinvig solemnly laid aside his stiff black 
homburg and pin-striped coat, and took off his black shoes. 
He replaced them by a loose ex-army, camouflaged commando 
jacket and trousers, and a pair of rubber-soled boots. Tom, 
already suitably attired in corduroy trousers and a polo-neck 
sweater, watched with mild amusement. He had been hunting 
with Kinvig before, but this transformation scene never failed 
to appeal to him. 

Kinvig stood up, patting his voluminous pockets carefully. 

'Handkerchief, map, torch, chocolate, twine, automatic. Yes. 
Check, Tom. . . . You'll be able to get through the hedge here. 
Pll give you ten minutes before I start in front. It'll be just on 
midnight then. Ready?' 

Tom Henderson nodded, pushed through the quickthorn, 
and began to pick his way heavily across the ploughed field 
beyond. 

The farm indicated by the map reference lay high up on the 
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side of the moor. A road, of the type referred to on the map as 
'Under 14 ft. of Metalling. Bad', ran below the farm and 
parallel to the side of the hill. This was where they had left 
the car. A lane ('Unmetalled Road'), ran off, passed the front 
of the farm, disappeared round the back and led on over a 
shoulder of the moor. So much was obvious from the map. 

They had been over their plan of campaign several times on 
the way down from London. The object of the reconnaissance 
would be to find out as far as possible who was in the house 
and how they reacted to a sudden disturbance. With these 
objects in view it had been agreed that Kinvig was to move up 
the lane to the front, while Tom worked his way across country 
to the back of the house. At a pre-arranged time Tom was to 
make his presence known with the object of drawing as many 
people as possible out of the house. While their attention was 
concentrated at the back, Kinvig was to try to get in at the 
front, and see what he could find. Beyond that point what hap- 
pened would depend on the success or failure of the plan, and 
what, if anything, they discovered. In any case, they were to 
rendezvous at the car not later than half an hour after the 
start of the reconnaissance. It was a plan which had not worked 
badly on several previous occasions. 

Tom ran over the scheme in his head as he moved up towards 
the farm. As he topped a low rise in the ground a cluster of 
buildings showed blackly half-left. He was now on grass and 
began moving quietly and efficiently in their direction. He 
glanced at the luminous dial of his wrist-watch. Seven minutes 
had gone since he had left the road. Two minutes later he was 
in the yard. To his right was a barn, its wooden doors open. 
To the left some outbuildings. Ahead the farmhouse door. 
There was a light, he fancied, upstairs. 

He glanced at his watch. 

Coming up to ten minutes. 
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Four. . . . Three. . . . Two. . . . One. . . . 

Now! 

The empty T.V.O. drum made a prodigious noise as Tom 
threw it hard across the cobbles. For good measure he followed 
it up with the hd of a milk churn and a couple of unidentifiable 
pieces of broken farm machinery. That would fetch them out. 

The noise produced results beyond his wildest expectations. 

Things began to happen very fast indeed. 

Lights went on downstairs in the farm. That was a faster 
reaction than could reasonably have been expected. Simultane- 
ously, Tom became aware that he was not the only source of 
noise in the yard. From the open doors of the barn came the 
sound of an old car rattling into life, and two dim headlights 
probed uncertainly into the gloom. 

The provisional plan, it will be remembered, had been that 
Tom should wait until clearly seen from the awakened farm- 
house, in order to draw the pursuit after him and away from 
the buildings. But it looked as though the car would move into 
the lane to cut off his retreat. The speed with which the farm 
had sprung into life seemed impossibly fast, assuming that the 
occupants had been taken unawares. Tom remembered Kinvig's 
theory. Perhaps it had been a trap after all. 

As the car accelerated out of the barn, Tom sprinted back 
from the yard and swerved left against the side of the lane^ 
flattening himself into the hedge. 

The car slid past in the greasy mud, and then moved away 
up the hill. 

Somebody fired both barrels of a shotgun. It was a sur- 
prisingly poor effort if it was aimed at him, Tom thought. 
Immediately after that a man and a youth lumbered straight 
past, intent on something farther up the lane. The man was 
carrying the still smoking gun. 

Odd. Surely the car was enough to cover that line of escape. 
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Still, perhaps there was someone else below the farm, where 
the lane led down to the main road. 

Tom looked at his watch. Twelve minutes. It had all hap- 
pened in a hundred and twenty seconds. (No time to analyse 
just what it was that had happened.) Anyway, the plan would 
have to go by the board. He sprinted back across the yard, 
keeping out o the shaft of light that streamed from the open 
door, until the last possible moment. He appeared to flow 
round the door jamb and into the house in one rapid move- 
ment. Pressed against the wall, he looked quickly round. He 
was in the kitchen; dirty, squalid, empty. 

Faindy a door rattled somewhere upstairs. 

He listened. 

Silence. 

Then the noise began again, clearly and insistently, 

Martin! 

Tom leaped for the stairs at the end of the corridor. 

At the head of the flight a man stood, thin and forbidding, 
motionless on the shadowy landing. It was too late to check 
himself, so Tom accelerated, taking the stairs five at a time. 
The cheap pitch-pine handrail rocked. 

'What the hell are you doing here?' 

Tom Henderson pulled up short at the head of the stairs, 
deflated, less than a yard from the motionless Kinvig. 

'Nearly made a mistake in this light,' Tom grunted. 'Come 
on, that's Martin.' He jerked his head towards the knocking, 
now rising to an insane crescendo. 

'No, it isn't.' Kinvig barely turned his head. 'That's an old 
witch who was just coming out of her bedroom. I pushed her 
in again and locked the door. Otherwise the house is empty, 
I fancy.' 

'Empty?' 

'Yes. Why aren't you decoying the pursuit away?* 
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In a few brief whispered words Tom gave his account of the 
confused events in the yard below. 

*Um. Very odd; so that's what all the rumpus was. Well, 
we'll discuss it when we're safely outside again. I don't fancy 
we've got much time certainly not if it is a trap.' 
'Martin?' 

'Not here. But I wouldn't say there was no sign of him 
necessarily.' 

Kinvig spun on his heel and moved silently down the cor- 
ridor, past the door shaking under the old woman's blows 
which he completely disregarded. 

Over his shoulder he murmured: 'Come and look at this.' 
'This' proved to be a bedroom. They took it all in, with the 
quick glances of trained observers. More than half their faculties 
remained alert for any sound of the returning pursuers. 

The mustard-painted pitch-pine was covered with layers of 
dirt. The room was bare, impersonal. A broken mirror hung 
askew on a nail. There was a little barred window at floor- 
level, and a cracked jug and basin, patterned rose and green. 
A brass bedstead. One would have said a neglected spare room. 
But the dirty yellow pillow, the dirty grey blankets, the dirty 
pile of paper by the bed, the scum on the washbasin, and above 
all a faint, sickly smell of humanity this last reminding Tom 
of a certain prison camp he had once had the misfortune to 
know only too intimately all indicated that the room was lived 
in, 

'Here?' 

Kinvig nodded. 

'It's a possibility. The other rooms are different. Dirty, but 
luxurious compared with this. On the other hand, it might 
only be the bedroom of a particularly insensitive farm labourer. 
But there are one or two odd features. The bed's still warm 
or was when I found it. And I think I think whoever was 
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in it was fully dressed. Anyway, he went in a hurry and left 
nothing behind, you notice. Queer, to say the least if it. So 
perhaps he wasn't an ordinary labourer.' 

Kinvig went on talking, half to himself, as they methodically 
went over every inch of the room, working as a team, accord- 
ing to a technique they had perfected which left little to chance. 

'Still, I haven't had time to look properly until now. Do you 
think that the door will resist the old woman's blandishments?* 

He cocked his head and listened. As if in answer to his 
words, the banging stopped abruptly. 

It was suddenly very quiet. Somewhere, far away, an owl 
hooted. The newspapers on the floor rustled as they worked 
carefully, rapidly, through them. 

Tom stiffened. 'Look.' 

He held up a grimy paper. 'Someone missed this one.* 

A neat square had been cut out, removing one capital letter. 

Kinvig bent across to look. 

'Twelve point. Good. There were some of those in the mes- 
sage. We'll keep that. Exhibit A. Not conclusive, but good 
enough to justify further action, whether Martin or someone 
else did it.' 

They found nothing else. 

There was no sign of the occupant's return, and there was, 
they decided, no point in remaining. They went through the 
rest of the house rapidly, and found nothing remarkable, 
though Tom commented tersely on a text in the living-room, 
which read: 'And the wicked shall be cast into everlasting fire.* 

'Tomorrow, 9 said Kinvig, with equal brevity. 



* * * * * 



*Let's see what it all adds up to.* The low car ran out danger- 
ously on a bend and then regained the crown of the road. 
'Sorry. It's been a busy day. One: whoever slept in that repul- 
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sive pigsty had at least one paper from which a letter had been 
cut that I think we shall be able to prove is one of the letters 
on your message. Not necessarily Martin, if the message was 
a trap.' 

The miles slipped past the car like silk- 

*The condition of the room,' Tom commented. It smelt like 
a prison.' 

'You noticed that?' Kinvig, too, had his memories of that 
unmistakable odour. 'But that's a very thin, psychological sort 
of proof. Wouldn't stand up in court/ 

Silence again. Kinvig's face, illuminated from below by the 
light reflected from the road, which still shone with rain, had 
dark patches on the upper part of the cheekbones. 

Two: if that was Martin's room what had happened to 
him ? I've got a feeling that I know the answer, but I can't see 
it/ Kinvig yawned. 'Lord, I'm tired.' 

They were approaching Tavistock. 

'There's something odd niggling at the back of my mind. 
Tell me again exactly what happened when you set off the 
false alarm at the back, Tom. What was wrong?' 

e lt was too quick. The chap in the garage started up the 
car more or less simultaneously with my alarm. You know, 
the two noises were synchronous. He was out and across my 
track in no time at all. In fact he was out before the men from 
the I say, what are you doing?' 

Kinvig slammed on the brakes, the outskirts of Tavistock 
slewed round, and they were purring back the way they had 
come. The tyres hissed on the wet road as Kinvig took Tom 
carefully again through the whole story of his approach to the 
farm. Then he said thoughtfully: 

'The timing's wrong. Reactions too fast and in the wrong 
order. That chap in the garage was going anyway. That you 
arrived just then was sheer coincidence/ 
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'Unless it was a trap?' 

Kinvig shook his head 

'No. For one thing; a car can't manoeuvre as a man can 
you'd have dodged it round the buildings. If they'd wanted to 
cut off your retreat all that was needed was for a man to walk 
out from the barn as soon as you were past the doors. Two: 
the car didn't stop, but went off up the lane and it didn't 
come bac\ while we were there* I should have seen it all before. 
That's what comes of moving first and thinking afterwards.' 

'And now . . . ?* 

'I think Martin was in the car.' 

'Martin!' 

'Yes. Look at it this way. We've got some evidence which 
suggests he was in that room upstairs. But we couldn't find 
him. A car shoots up the lane it was just one of those things 
that he should choose to escape at the precise moment we ar- 
rived. It was that unbelievable coincidence in time, I think, 
that led me astray.' 

'Yes. And the men who came out of the farm were after 
Martin, and not reacting at all to the shindy I kicked up?* 

'Precisely. You remember, you thought they weren't aiming 
at you when they fired/ 

'But if the postcard was Martin's ... ?' 

'We don't know when he sent it and he didn't know if 
we'd got it. Plenty of room for error there* 

'And now? Back to the farm?' 

Yes. We may be able to bluff something out of them; they'll 
be shaken if he's got away. And if they've recaptured him, he'll 
need our help. But I doubt they'd catch him if he had the 
transport and they hadn't.' 
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COLD and hungry, depressed and dirty, I crouched shivering 
in the dripping bracken. The sky was still much too dark for 
me to attempt to find out where I was. For the hundredth time 
I got up stiffly and fiddled with the wiring. Then I tried handle 
and starter again. And, for the hundredth time also, there was 
no response. There was not even a spark. As far as I was con- 
cerned the car might now just as well have been so much scrap- 
iron. Moreover, it was an indication of my whereabouts that 
could not be hidden. I was only waiting for daylight to get 
right away from the accursed thing. I went back to my lair in 
the bracken and from there stared at the car's silhouette, dark 
against the night sky. I was completely lost. There was nothing 
to be done till dawn. 

My only consolation was that there had been no sign of pur- 
suit. And I must have put at least half a dozen miles between 
myself and the farm before the car broke down. 

As I waited for daybreak I went over in my mind the events 
of the preceding hours. At first all had gone well. As I skidded 
across the mud and on to the firm ground beyond I had seen in 
the car's headlights a figure flattened against the hedge. But 
he made no attempt to stop me. I am inclined to think he must 
have been some tramp, sheltering from the rain. If so, he must 
have wondered what was happening, for the next moment I 
heard the sound of the farmer's shotgun. Fortunately, he fired 
without effect. 
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No other effort was made to catch me. Indeed, what could 
they do, when I had the only car on the farm broken reed 
though it had proved to be. Driving was easier than I had 
feared. I found myself performing instinctively actions I had 
not known I knew. 

I intended to leave the lane that led to the farm as soon as 
possible, in order to get out of sight. In fact, this turned out 
to be a mistake. I took the first lane to the left and it quickly 
narrowed, twisting and turning, until eventually it forked. By 
that time I had lost all sense of direction. As I had turned left 
before, I now forked right, with some idea of keeping an ap- 
proximately straight course. 

There did not appear to be any signposts in this part of the 
world. It had started to rain again. The track it was not even 
a lane by then wound and bent back on itself abominably, 
while the rain kept visibly down to a rrnniTmim- 

I crawled on. 

And then, after, I should judge, about twenty minutes, when 
I was completely lost, the car broke down. The engine stopped. 
There was no splutter, no warning, just a sudden cut-out. My 
returning knowledge proved of no service in this situation. 
Apparently, I had not been au fait, before my accident, with 
the mysteries of an internal combustion engine. 

I suspected something was wrong with the wiring. Perhaps 
it was the rain which, soaking in, had produced a short. But 
whatever it was, there seemed to be nothing that I could do 
about it. 

Desperately, slipping and floundering in the damp grass, 
I had managed to push the car off the road to where it now lay, 
only partially concealed by undergrowth. 

Then I collapsed into despair. I was still weak from my ill- 
ness; the strain of planning and waiting during the last few 
days; the exhilaration of my escape; and now, this completely 
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unforeseen disaster all combined to reduce me to a state bor- 
dering on hysteria. 

How long this lasted I do not know, but not, I fancy, many 
minutes. Reason reasserted its claims. What had I to be de- 
pressed about? I had escaped successfully, I was well clear of 
the farm, I had the whole of tomorrow in which to cover 
a few more miles, and then all my troubles would be over. 

I remembered that small hoard of food I had collected, telling 
myself at the time and what a long time ago it already seemed 
that I would never need it. I had brought the scraps with me 
all the same, in case of an emergency. Well, here was the 
emergency. And so I had a little picnic, carefully putting aside 
half my supplies first for the next day. I had nothing to drink, 
but everything around me was soaking with moisture and I 
sucked and chewed the damp grass. It sounds primitive, but 
I was refreshed. Indeed, after my meal I felt distinctly cheerful. 

I should like to have gone to sleep in the car, but I dared 
not stay there. It was too conspicuous an object. Indeed, my 
first impulse had been to move right away from it, for the car 
and its tracks could lead the pursuit straight to me. But it 
was a comforting base and on second thoughts I contented 
myself, as I have already said, with curling up a little way off 
in the bracken. 

There the cold and damp rapidly destroyed my former high 
spirits. But at last I fell into a troubled sleep. I woke, stiff and 
miserable, to find the day clear and dry. 

Panic seized me. How long had it been light? The sun was 
already fairly high in the sky for the time of year. And, although 
the ground was still damp, my clothes were dry. I jumped to my 
feet, fully expecting to see my pursuers, hands on hips, stand- 
ing by the car and gazing down at me with a contemptuous 
expression. 
* But in fact I was completely alone. 
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So far, so good. 

The first thing to do, now that I could see the surrounding 
countryside, must be to get my bearings. I stretched and then 
got up and looked about me. Behind, the moor rose steeply, 
with the same general drab appearance that I had been accus- 
tomed to see from the farm. Presumably I was somewhere near 
the eastern end of it by now. In front to the south, judging 
from the position of the sun the ground fell away sharply, so 
that what lay beyond was concealed by the farther bank bound- 
ing the track along which I had driven the night before. 

I stumbled across the road and climbed that bank. From its 
top I commanded a fairly extensive landscape. The country- 
side appeared deserted. Then, a mile or so away to my right, I 
noticed a small and shabby farm. There was something familiar 
about it. I looked again, and my heart gave a great leap. 

I was camped within sight of the house from which I thought 
I had escaped. 

When I lost myself in the lanes I must have driven in a great 
U, back almost to my starting-point. 

What was I to do? 

I scrambled down hastily from the bank on which I must 
have been a conspicuous object, exposed to any interested ob- 
server in the direction of the farm. Obviously, I must get away 
from the car as quickly as possible. But in which direction? 
Down to the country below, or up and on to the moor behind? 
I chose the latter as being harder for the pursuit to follow. 
Within a very few minutes of waking I was on my way up 
the hill. But how much valuable daylight had I lost through 
sleep? I did not suppose the Hankins had been idle. I glanced 
back over my shoulder. The windscreen of the car was winking 
in the sunlight like a heliograph. 

Wet branches caught at my ankles and the tall bracken 
flicked my face. After the rain it was inevitable that I should 
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leave a trail behind me as though a herd of cattle had been 
driven that way. However, I made fairly good progress. Life 
on the farm had toughened me in some ways and as the bracken 
thinned out and I paused for a moment to get my breath, I was 
encouraged to see how much ground I had put between myself 
and my enemies. 

Already the farm looked very small and almost picturesque 
down below, with the lane leading away left and right and 
curling out of my sight beneath the bulge of the moor on which 
I was standing. To my right the south-east, as I guessed lay 
the tangle of lanes in which I had lost myself the preceding 
night. 

I turned and began to climb once more, determined not to 
stop again until I reached the crest of the ridge. 

I got to the top much sooner than I had anticipated. The sky- 
line did not continue to recede, as so often when one is climb- 
ing. It occurred to me, therefore, that I must be on an outlying 
hummock of Bodmin Moor, rather than on the main mass it- 
self. 

And such, when at last I reached the crest, proved to be the 
case. Below me lay an almost exact replica of the terrain I had 
left behind. A road ran to the left and right, disappearing 
around the ends of the ridge on which I was standing. No doubt 
it joined up with the one I had left, making of my hill a sort of 
island. Beyond, the ground sloped downwards to cultivated 
fields and a few isolated farms. To my right, and a little in 
front, rose the great bulk of the main body of the moor. 

What was I to do now? It was no longer reasonable to move 
on into the waste. If I had to descend to the road I might just 
as well move left (eastwards) along it. I stared down at the 
landscape, planning a reasonably secluded route. 

As I stared a toy car moved slowly along the road below me, 
the sun reflected from its windscreen as it had been from the one 
I had left behind. To me this one represented freedom, civiliza- 
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tion, a quick route to safety. I waved, but it was, of course, too 
far away for the driver to notice me. It passed out of sight 
around my hill. 

Scarcely had the first car disappeared from sight when I saw 
the sun reflected again from a second car. This was encourag- 
ing. For such an uninhabited area this was heavy traffic. I 
should have less difficulty than I had anticipated in getting a lift. 

I began to move quickly down the hill. 

And at that moment the second car stopped, almost immedi- 
ately below the point where I was. A man got out, followed 
rapidly by four more. The first man remained standing by the 
car, while the others separated, spreading out to right and left 
along the road. 

I paused and watched with fascination to see what would 
happen next. 

The men began to move slowly up the hill towards me, mov- 
ing parallel to one another and about a hundred yards apart. 
Their actions reminded me of something I had seen before. For 
a moment the exact memory eluded me, and then I remem- 
bered. Beaters at a shoot. 

Beaters! 

Dropping to my knees, I began to crawl quickly back from 
the skyline. Could they be after me? It was so improbable a 
manhunt in the middle of Cornwall. I knew that the delusions 
from which I had suffered might return might indeed already 
have returned. In that case I would be quite capable of mistak- 
ing for enemies a group of amiable gendemen out for a morn- 
ing's sport. But it was best, delusion or no delusion, to be on the 
safe side. I could easily move at right-angles to their advance, 
keeping the ridge between myself and them, until I saw more 
clearly what their intentions were. 

Once out of sight, I got to my feet and looked down the other 
slope of the ridge, the one up which I had first climbed. 

There was another car drawn up beside the one I had aban- 
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doned. It was the one I had seen passing first along the road. 
And, moving up my all too visible track, were three men. One 
I did not know, but the second was Hankin and the third, well 
in front of the other two, sonny-boy from the farm, conspicuous 
in overalls bleached a pale turquoise colour that I had come to 
know and hate so well. 

I dropped flat on the ground, trapped and terrified. I had no 
doubt now as to the purpose of the 'beaters* who must be still 
advancing, slowly and inexorably, up the farther side of the 
hill. The sense of being alone against a power which could put 
such forces in the field at short notice produced a Kafka-like 
sense of inevitable failure. I was no longer afraid of Hankin, 
but of the strength behind him. Still, I was not going to lie there 
and let myse:f be caught by the farmer's half-wit son, whose 
very touch I hated. 

I peered cautiously out through the bracken. Sonny-boy was 
leaving the other two, who were making rather heavy weather 
of the climb, behind. It would only be a matter of minutes now 
before he found me. 

To my left the ridge ran up to a small tor, rising like a di- 
minutive castle to dominate the little island on which I was 
marooned. In spite of the fact that it was the highest point, and 
therefore the most conspicuous, it seemed to me that there was 
at least a possibility of hiding for a moment among its tumbled 
rocks and there was no other cover on the bare ridge above 
the bracken. 

I turned and ran towards the tor. The next move would have 
to take care of itself for the moment. But even as I ran a plan 
began to crystallize in my mind. Its success or failure depended 
very largely on the structure of the rock. 

When I got there I saw it was just what I wanted. A narrow 
ribbon of grass wound up between piles of stones. It was almost 
a path^the obvious way up. On either side of it the rocks 
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formed holes. They were not caves, but little pockets of cover in 
which a man could kneel, concealed to some extent but not 
completely hidden. As I started up the green path I looked back. 
Sonny was not in sight yet. I waited a moment until he came 
into view. He saw me and, letting out a low, almost animal, cry 
began to run. I ran too, up the path and out of his sight. 

As soon as I was round the first bend I crouched down in one 
of the rock pockets. The way up curved steeply to the right. I 
was to the left in other words, outside and below the bend. 
As Sonny-boy moved up the path he would if only he were 
moving quickly enough be turning away from me. 

I selected a suitable stone and waited, listening. 

I heard the sound of his feet. 

Then his breathing. He was panting, out of breath. 

The sound was followed almost immediately by the sight of 
his left hand. The black, broken-nailed fingers gripped a rock 
on a level with my feet, as he pulled himself upwards. 

He was not moving fast enough; he was certain to see me. 

I had the greatest difficulty in restraining myself from strik- 
ing at that hand. 

But he moved on and, as I had hoped, the back of his head 
was turned towards me. 

I leaned forward and struck him with the stone. 

It didn't hit him hard enough, for he let out a grunt and 
turned. But in doing so he lost his footing and began to slip 
backwards and downwards. I caught at his head and, wrap- 
ping my fingers in his greasy hair, smacked it against the rocks. 
He went limp at once. 

But the temporary elimination of Sonny-boy did not of itself 
solve the problem of my escape. I had only delayed my ultimate 
discovery. The second part of my plan was ingenious, but dan- 
gerous. I pulled off those pale, unmistakable overalls. It was 
surprisingly difficult to do. The limbs fell all over the place, as 
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though they were made of putty and might break off at any 
moment. 

We were much of a build and Sonny-boy's overalls fitted me 
rather well. 

Everyone knows Chesterton's story of the postman who is 
invisible by reason of the very familiarity of his conspicuous 
uniform. It is not one of his best, I think, and the idea is un- 
sound. I speak from experience, for I have proved it. I trusted 
that the striking colour of the overalls would provide a like 
service for me, and that anyone seeing them moving through 
the undergrowth would never look twice. 

If I turned down the flank of the ridge that lay at right-angles 
to both the ascending parties, they would each see me, but 
neither \vould get a very clear view. The overalls should provide 
an immediate, unquestioned identification. If I could only re- 
strain the impulse to hurry, they might well assume that I was 
quartering the ground, but not hot on the scent. 

I must hurry, though. At any moment one or other of the 
searchers would come in sight of the tor. I took a deep breath 
and broke cover, moving as casually as I dared down towards 
the bracken again. How long would it be, I wondered, before 
Sonny-boy regained consciousness, or a factor I had not really 
taken into consideration before they found him? 

I quickened my pace. 

I was into, and partially concealed by, the bracken before I 
saw any sign of movement on the skyline. At that moment a 
grouse chose to get up from under my feet. Its sudden cry set 
my heart pounding and made me shy as violently as any moun- 
tain pony. It did more than that. The violent movement caught 
some watcher's eye, for a figure on the skyline hallooed excitedly 
and pointed. He was joined at once by a second man and to- 
gether they began to run down the hill towards me. 
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I plunged desperately downwards. My plan was going sadly 
awry. 

I had no other idea than to make for the roadway. The cars, 
I knew, were guarded. But, once across the road, there was 
more cover in the shape of hedges, haystacks, knots of trees and 
the like. I hoped, too, I might strike another lane or road, lead- 
ing away from the detestable moor on which I had now been 
entangled for almost twelve hours. 

Glancing back, I was grateful to see that I was drawing away 
from my pursuers, now heavily involved with the bracken. Any 
inclination that I might have had to slacken my pace, however, 
was dissipated when I saw one of them pause and raise some- 
thing to his shoulder. I was wriggling desperately through the 
hedge that bordered the road before the crack of the rifle 
reached my ears. 

Like most hedges in that part of the world, it had been 
planted on the top of an earth bank, with the result that I fell 
downwards and rolled into the lane, almost under the wheels of 
a sedate black saloon which was moving, very slowly and al- 
most silently, towards me. The car swerved abruptly, but with- 
out losing its dignity, rather in the manner of an old man walk- 
ing across a patch of ice, and drew in to the side of the road. 

'You are, I trust, not hurt?' 

The phrasing was precise, the tone of voice one of polite con- 
cern, together with a certain authority. There was the same 
character in the head which had appeared at one of the side 
windows. Bland and benignant, large, white-haired, but with a 
curiously unwrinkled face, it belonged to a man who, how- 
ever remote and cushioned from the world's shocks, was able 
to take charge of a situation. His age might have been any- 
thing from fifty to seventy. He might have been a retired busi- 
ness man of slightly Edwardian type. He was surely a JJ?. 
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While these impressions were falling singly, like raindrops, 
into my consciousness, I had not remained motionless. One does 
not when in possession of the knowledge that one has been shot 
at. This was no time for an involved lie. Only the bare truth 
might turn this expensive-locking deus ex machina into a 
Good Samaritan. 

*No, not hurt,' I panted, 'but I'm being chased. You can see 
them coming down the hill now. Give me a lift and I'll explain 
as we go. You can always hand me over to the police if you 
don't believe me. But get me away from here.' 

I tugged at the door handle in my impatience. I did not think 
my pursuers would risk another shot in the presence of wit- 
nesses, but I had no doubt that they would have a sufficiently 
plausible story to ensure my recapture if they got within speak- 
ing distance. 

The car's owner looked meditatively up at the hillside. The 
little line of men was moving down the slope though, unac- 
countably, more slowly, I thought. Perhaps they were alarmed 
at the sight of the car. The man's face softened slightly; he re- 
mained remarkably unflurried 

'The police? Yes, I can, can't I? Get in, please. 

He spoke to the chauffeur, who must have released some 
catch, for the door at which I was tugging suddenly swung 
open. I staggered backwards and then plunged forward, tum- 
bling ungracefully across the travelling rug in which the 
owner's legs were swathed. The car moved away with a power- 
ful, almost silent, acceleration that did my heart good. Through 
the back window I could see the little figures on the hillside 
watching, motionless. They had apparently accepted my escape 
with resignation. Then I remembered the two cars I had seen 
on either side of the hill. I urged my rescuer to take no chances. 

It sounds unnecessarily melodramatic, I know,' I said, *but I 
really think these people will try anything/ 
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'Indeed. That is in a way a compliment to them, I suppose.' 

His big blue eyes smiled, looking strangely young in a face 
whose skin was so grey though, as I said, unwrinkled that it 
gave the appearance of being powdered. 

'However/ he continued, with a little purr of complacency, *I 
do not think you need worry on that score. This car is really 
quite good. 

It was an understatement. We were swept along at a speed 
that would have been, in those lanes, alarming, had it not been 
obvious that here was a man who lived the sort of comfortable, 
expensive life in which accidents just did not happen. I won- 
dered what he would make of me. But I was content to let him 
take the first move. Fatigue and reaction from the events of the 
last twelve hours had dulled my brain, and I was well satisfied 
to lie back now in a sort of stupor, cushioned by the very best 
springs and foam rubber, and remain for a little while the 
patient of events. 

I was shaken out of my coma by the realization that our speed 
had slackened. We were, in fact, coming to a standstill beside a 
small cottage. I sat up sharply. My saviour laid a hand, large 
and firm and, like his face, surprisingly unwrinkled, on my 
knee. 

'There is no need to be alarmed/ he soothed. 'We have, I 
fancy, put at least thirty miles between ourselves and those 
rascals of yours. I can assure you that a short halt will in no way 
endanger you nor indeed myself, since I suppose I am now to 
some extent implicated in your hair-raising escapade, whatever 
that may be.' 

And he fell silent for a moment, smiling. Then he leaned 
forward and indicated a small blue and white notice that pro- 
jected from the wall of the cottage. It read: 

'You may telephone from here' 
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'I wonder,' he said, 'if you would be so good as to make a call 
for me?* 

I was terrified at the thought of leaving the comfortable se- 
curity of the car, but I was in his debt and his hands. What else 
could I do ? 

'Of course,' I gulped. 

'Thank you. I could ask my chauffeur, but,' he turned confi- 
dentially towards me, *he is not a very intelligent fellow except 
when dealing with machinery.' He wrote for a moment on the 
back of an envelope, which he then handed to me. 

'There, I think that meets the case. I assure you that your pur- 
suers are far behind and that I shall not drive off and leave 
you in the lurch.' 

I had the grace to flush a little at this, for he had read my 
thoughts. What a simple way it would be to disembarrass one- 
self of an unwelcome passenger! As I stood on the road I 
stretched my limbs, which were stiffening again, and took great 
breaths of the clear air, air that felt as so often in Devonshire 
as if it had been washed during the night. I suddenly felt se- 
cure and at peace with the world. I walked calmly across to the 
cottage and, tapping at the door, pushed it open and went in. 

I found myself in a small, very dark, low-roofed passage. As I 
heard the door slam to behind me with an ominous click I knew 
that I was caught again. I was in a trap. I daren't go back, so I 
blundered forward towards the light which filtered under a 
door in front of me. 

Beyond was a stone-flagged space, half shop, half tearoom, 
across which a pleasant young woman was already moving 
towards the door that I had opened. I swung round, but there 
was no one behind me. I stammered and shook. What she must 
have thought of me, I cannot imagine. I was so relieved to find 
that it was not a trap after all that I did not care. 

This little episode taught me in what a state my nerves were. 
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The girl showed me where the telephone was, and I gave the 
number pencilled on the envelope. 

The voice that answered was cultivated but impersonal. I 
read out the message that I had been given. 

'The master says he will be bac\ in half an hour with the 
missing part. Please have everything ready for him. There will 
be one extra for lunch' 

It was I, I supposed, who would be the 'one extra*. I fretted 
at the delay this would involve, but remembered that I had not 
yet given my rescuer any account of my adventure. Presumably 
he was content to wait till lunch-time. 

I left the cottage, flinching a little still at the dark passage- 
way. But nothing happened. Indeed, my reason argued, what 
could happen? The farm was thirty miles away by now and the 
pursuit, even given the most superhuman efficiency, could 
hardly have outdistanced us and prepared for my reception en 
route. Nevertheless it was with a feeling of relief, I must con- 
fess, that I recovered the security of the car. 

We had been moving across what I took to be Dartmoor and, 
as I judged, almost due east. Now we began to drop down from 
the high ground, south of east. The country mellowed and 
richened. Farms became numerous and in the distance I could 
see a market town. That spelt safety and the beginning of the 
end of my adventures. 

Suddenly we swung off the road and into a narrow lane, 
which led into a narrow combe. Half-way down stood an im- 
mense house. At the first glance it appeared to be a splendid 
Elizabethan manor house of a type not uncommon in the south- 
west, but then I saw I have a little amateur knowledge of 
architecture that everything about it was lifeless and a little 
out of proportion. It was in fact a Victorian creation, one of 
those large, stupid erections so dear to the hearts of nineteenth- 
century architects. In one way it reminded me slightly of the 
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buildings of Belfast University. Everything was just a little 
wrong, and the wrongness, though unmeasurable., was also im- 
measurable. 

As we crunched to a standstill amongst acres of granite chip- 
pings, I found myself staring up into the cavernous overhang- 
ing doorway at the head of its flight of shallow steps, with a sort 
of aesthetic claustrophobia. 

I stopped. 

I had still to get to that market town I had seen. 

My host would have none of it. 

I must lunch with him. It was already well past twelve, and 
lunch would be ready at one. 

*And then you can tell me your story, and what you know,* 
he added, glancing down at me when he got out of the car he 
revealed himself to be, as I had suspected, a large man from 
under tufted eyebrows that appeared to cling to that powdered 
face by the slightest of aerial rootlets. 

My unknown protector had already taken a great deal on 
trust, and I could not afford to shake his confidence in me. And 
so I moved on, up the steps and into a great cave of a hall. The 
first things that caught my eye were two immense fireplaces, 
one at each end, in either of which one could easily have stood 
a double bed. They were, in point of fact, both empty. 

The whole hall was empty. 

The emptiness produced an oddly eerie effect. It was like 
moving through a deserted railway station; an impression en- 
hanced by the narrow lancet windows, filled with very inferior 
stained glass which muted the light as effectively as soot or 
steam would have done, while being much too high up to throw 
warm gules or any other distinguishable colour on my 
young breast. 

The effect of being in a railway station was furthered had 
indeed perhaps been suggested to my mind by the only objects 
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in the hall. I have said that it was empty, and so, as far as furni- 
ture was concerned, it was. But piled here and there in a dis- 
orderly confusion were a great number of what I at first, in that 
dim light, took to be trunks. 

A closer inspection showed them to be packing cases. 
Wooden and cardboard cases of every shape and size filled the 
dimmer recesses of the great hall. 

I could not conceal my surprise. My host moved forward 
easily. 

'Much too large, of course. And lamentably bare. But what 
can you expect in days like these. Besides, most of my little ef- 
fects are still, as you can see, packed up. But even when we have 
time to unpack and spread them around they well, they'll 
hardly hardly furnish it adequately, I'm afraid/ He repeated, 
'Not adequately, not furnish adequately a place like this.' 

He leaned towards me, taking an obscure pleasure in the re- 
peated phrase, with a confidential twinkle. 'To tell you the 
truth, that's why I bought this house. Dirt cheap. It's much too 
large, you see.' 

He made one of those quick, bird-like darts forward that I 
was coming to associate with him. For such a large man he 
moved remarkably quickly. 

'But I mustn't stand here gossiping. We have not lunched 
yet. And you, unless I am much mistaken, haven't breakfasted 
either. Eh?' 

So saying, he led me out of the hall through one of its many 
doors. 

After a good wash I felt much better. We lunched well, in a 
gargantuan dining-room, properly furnished. But my pleasure 
in the ample food, excellently cooked which, to tell the truth, 
I ate ravenously was marred by the fact that my host made no 
reference to my unorthodox appearance at the roadside. Nor 
would he permit me to make any. Instead, he kept up a steady 
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flow o conversation, which I should at any other time have 
found entertaining. But now I was a little worried. True, my 
tracks might reasonably be supposed to be covered. But I 
wanted an end to it all. 

I was, of course, paying the penalty for my prompt rescue. 
My host was eccentric. No normal man would have taken my 
sudden plea for help quite so calmly. Usually I find a trace of 
eccentricity a not displeasing characteristic. Just now, however, 
all I wanted was a good police station. 

Some hint of what I was thinking may have shown in my 
face. Or maybe my replies were becoming increasingly incon- 
sequential. Or perhaps it was only that lunch had come to an 
end. Whatever the cause, my host suddenly broke off in the 
middle of what he was saying and glanced at a large ormolu 
clock which stood on the gigantic mantel-piece. 

'You must excuse me for prattling like this about my own 
affairs. The important thing, of course, is to settle your own 
little contretemps! 

We got up and he took me by the elbow, propelling me 
gently but firmly remarkably firmly towards a door which 
stood in the shadow of the fireplace. It led into a small room 
or at least one that seemed small after the others in which I had 
been furnished like an office or consulting room. I assumed 
that it was from here that he organized those profitable deals in 
antiques to which his conversation at lunch had largely re- 
ferred. 

Seating himself behind the desk, he motioned me towards a 
comfortable chair that faced him, with its back to the door by 
which we had come in. 

'We shall, of course, have to give the police some account of 
your activities ?' He cocked an interrogative eyebrow at me, and 
drew a writing-pad towards him. I think much the best thing 
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will be for you to tell me everything everything, mark you 
and then we can decide just how much to pass on to the police.' 

This was not at all what I wanted, and I began to protest that 
I had nothing to hide. 

'My dear fellow! A man who comes crashing through a hedge 
while other men are potting away at him? Well, we shall see, 
we shall see. I have some little experience in legal matters. More- 
over, I write shorthand, so there will be no necessity to take any 
third person into our confidence. Pray begin.' 

I was not pleased, but I was completely in his hands, and he 
knew it. And so, for the first time, I told someone the whole of 
that strange story with which I had been living for so many 
weeks. 

If I close my eyes I can still see that room: the sun slanting 
through narrow lancet windows across the thick carpet; my 
host's great grey head motionless as he wrote, or lifting for an 
instant as he glanced at me with piercing eyes from under his 
tufted eyebrows; the silence that made my voice sound very 
small and unconvincing. But, above all, a sense of relief that I 
was, as they say, 'getting it off my chest'. 

As I talked, the gaps and improbabilities in my story were 
painfully obvious to me. That was to be expected. What I had 
not expected was the way in which, as I spoke, I found myself 
remembering everything that had happened to me, and under- 
standing forgotten events as they emerged from the mists of 
my damaged memory. It was like taking part in the develop- 
ment of a photographic plate. 

I told my host how I had found the body of the middle-aged 
man, and how I had discovered the packet of marijuana. 

The great head lifted. 

'Marijuana? Indian hemp? Now how on earth did you know 
what it was?* 
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'By, from my point of view, a rather unfortunate coincidence.' 

My host stared thoughtfully at me, laying down his pen for a 
moment as he did so. Then he commenced writing again. 

Tray continue, 3 he said. 'You interest me strangely. What 
was the nature of this coincidence?' 

'As it happened, I had only been back six months from a 
period of research in the United States. While I was there I had 
been working on the interaction between the various linguistic 
units of the New York conurbation.* 

The great head lifted again, and a dusty eyebrow was raised 
inquiringly in my direction* 

'The connexion isn't obvious, I admit.' Was I successful in 
keeping a tone of self-satisfaction out of my voice? I rather 
doubt it. 'Let me explain. This work involved acquiring a first- 
hand knowledge of the poorest quarters of the area- It was a 
question, you see, of listing the vocabularies and the grammat- 
ical constructions used in the different districts, of plotting the 
geographical limits of the various argots on a map, and then of 
considering the interaction of these linguistic provinces their 
borrowings from one another and so on. As you may imagine, 
that involved a vast amount of detailed personal interviewing. 
I came to know very well the lives of certain sections of the 
community.' 

'And you never met with any opposition to your no doubt 
rather intimate questions?' 

This time there was no mistaking the hint of irony underly- 
ing the bland question. 

*Yes, of course. But only until I had made my position clear. 
Once they realized that I was quite indifferent to questions of 
law and order, their attitude changed. A few thought I was 
mad, but all agreed I was harmless. As a result, I saw a great 
deal which would have been concealed from well, an investi- 
gator in one of the social sciences, for instance, collecting mate- 
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rial for a report. My discoveries, you see, were merely words 
quite anonymous.' 

*You know Partridge's Dictionary of the Underworld, British 
and American?* he remarked. 

Tes. It does what it sets out to do. But one must take the 
grammar into account as well, I feel.' 

I noticed he had stopped writing and was waiting, idle but 
alert. For the first time I got an impression o considerable in- 
tellectual powers of concentration. My digression had been 
unnecessary to my story, so it was not recorded, but his mind 
was storing it away for future use, and he had at least heard of 
books on the margin of a rather specialized subject. 

Tm sorry/ I apologized, Tm letting my enthusiasms run 
away with me. Well, amongst my other observations, I saw a 
good deal of marijuana smoking.' 

'And that is . . . ?' 

'A milder form of hashish. The drug is usually taken in the 
form of cigarettes, known as "reefers".' 

I described the habit and explained how I had come in con- 
tact with it in the New York slums. 

C I suppose I must be wrong, but I have always had the impres- 
sion that drug-taking was a rich man's vice, like well, like 
antique collecting.' 

He looked round the room, gave a little self-deprecatory 
laugh, and went on speaking: 

*By dealing only with the rich the drug pedlar reduces the 
risk of detection and increases his profits, surely?' 

'Apparently not. After all, when provided with the opportu- 
nity and the need, drug-taking is every man's vice. The risks 
are greater, of course, but not more so than in any other wide- 
spread racket, and a universal market is always an advantage. 
Men brought up in the land of mass-distribution of Wool- 
worth's and the standard drug-store product were not slow to 
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see that a hundred Puerto Ricans smoking reefers at a dollar a 
time were a safer proposition than one society woman paying 
fifty times that price.' 

'And a more profitable one!' 

True. The rich are supplied through the racket, naturally, but 
there I think the real aim is blackmail. That was certainly the 
impression I picked up. The safe, steady profits come from the 
thousands of junkies who live on the wrong side of the tracks.' 

'And what exactly are the effects ?' 

'It's said to produce the same feelings that getting drunk 
would do, without the same loss of control. A feeling of intoxi- 
cation, an apparently limitless extension of time, great physical 
activity, and a feeling of intellectual acuteness.' 

'While the danger is ... precisely what?' 

'The danger is that these feelings are pleasurable, and soon, in 
search of greater kicks, the junkie moves on to the higher 
brackets. Eventually he reaches the really dangerous, expensive, 
habit-forming drugs heroin, cocaine, and so on. And to that 
road there is no end, short of forcible treatment.' 

*But this packet that you found? You mean that your experi- 
ences in America enabled you to identify it as marijuana? And 
you're sure it didn't come there accidentally? Flotsam, you 
know? Water always plays strange tricks.' 

'Quite sure. I have seen enough reefers to recognize the raw 
material. And it was certainly no accident that it was there. The 
packet was stowed high and dry. And don't forget the body.' 

'Which had disappeared when you went back again. Could 
it not have been some quite innocent person who had lost his 
footing on the cliff, fallen, and temporarily stunned himself?' 

'I think perhaps he was innocent, but he was drowned. As I 
see it, he noticed someone hiding the packet, went down to in- 
vestigate, and was murdered. His murderers left him where 
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they hid the marijuana, knowing that whoever was to collect 
it would be able to deal with the body.' 

'And that it was safe until low tide?' 

'Yes.' 

'And when you got back with the police the body was in fact 
gone?' 

'Yes.' 

'And have you any opinion as to who might be involved in 
the drug-running which is what, assuming your story to be 
true, I take it you have almost literally stumbled on?' 

So then I told him of the events which had succeeded my sec- 
ond return to Hawke Regis, with the policeman, but without 
any body; of my life on the farm, of my escape from it; and of 
the morning's adventures up to the moment when he had res- 
cued me. He wrote busily and scarcely spoke 

At the end of our long tte-a-tete the man behind the desk 
stared at me for a long minute. 

'You have been most helpful; most helpful,* he said at length, 

'It's a most complete statement.' 

He riffled back the pages, covered with his neat, calligraphic 
shorthand, reflectively. 

'Yes, remarkably complete, in view of your er experiences.* 

He leaned over and pressed a bell in the wall beside him. 
Then he turned back to me. 

'Really, you know, Mr. Hankin, you can't go to the police 
with a tale like that.' 

Mr. Hankin! 

That name, its associations, brought me to my feet, quivering 
with alarm, in a quite unconsidered reflex action. 

'Most interesting,' he murmured. 'Most interesting. You see, 
your nerves are in no state to face the rigours and excitements 
of the outside world.' 
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While he was speaking his face seemed in some odd way to 
soften, to deliquesce, to lose its character. I have since seen some- 
what the same thing happen to the face of an Indian ballet 
dancer as he assumed first one role and then another. The new 
expression was one that was vaguely familiar. I was trying to 
place it, to understand what had happened, when I saw his eyes 
widen slightly as he looked now past me, over my right shoul- 
der. In my awakened, supersensitive, nervous state my ear 
caught the faintest tread on the floor behind me. 

I spun round. But I was not quick enough. Two servants 
moved smoothly into the room and together they had me 
trussed up on an upright chair in a very few moments, and 
with the minimum of fuss and bother. 

Still panting from the struggle, I turned my head towards 
the man who was sitting behind the desk. But for the moment 
my wild expostulations were checked. His features had taken 
on their new character and were now once more in repose. 
Whether I now saw his true face, or whether this was a mask, 
as that of the kindly antique dealer had been, I have no means 
of judging. But it was at least a face I had seen before, and, as 
I recognized it, one of the last gaps in my memory was suddenly 
filled 

The man at the table was the large smooth-faced man I had 
last seen at Hawke Regis in the summer, and whose beach 
chalet was called 'Ywury.' 

Mr. Summerson was his name. And I remembered, too, the 
sound of his voice, saying, Tes, that's the man,' as his com- 
panion, with the lean cheerful expression that I instinctively 
trusted, held open the door, silhouetting me against the light. 

Tes, that's the man.' 

This time I really did think my mind had broken, for the 
words which I had just heard in my mind, I heard again with 
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my ears. And yet the man in front of me had not spoken, nor 
was it his voice. The voice and as I identified it another great 
slab of memory came back to me was the voice of Dr. Rosin. 
As he moved into my line of vision I found him so familiar that 
I could not understand how I had ever forgotten his existence. 

'Good afternoon. Dr. Rosin/ Mr. Summerson, as I will now 
call the pseudo antique dealer, said, quite quietly and conversa- 
tionally. *So glad you could get here. Mr. Hankin and I have 
had a very interesting interview. I really think he will have to 
go back to your place for quite a long time that is, if you think 
you can find room for him.' 

The man they called Summerson smiled with his face, but 
not his eyes. Dr. Rosin said nothing. He looked as if he had just 
finished a round of golf. The servants who had tied me up were 
out of my field of vision. The sun still shone upon the carpet. 
Everything was unchanged. Except that all my hopes were in 
ruins and all my fears on the prowl 

That detestable man was speaking again. 

'Now, Mr. Hankin, let me analyse your position. The police 
will not be over-friendly to a man who has attacked a doctor at 
a mental home, escaped from it, stolen his uncle's car, and 
assaulted his nephew. Not a pretty record. Such actions are not 
calculated to inspire trust. You do see that, don't you?' 

Although his face had changed, there was little alteration 
in his manner, polite, a little pedantic and f aintly mocking 
as I now realized too late it had been all the time. 

'Then, consider the position of Dr. Rosin. His reputation will 
suffer if it becomes known that he has allowed such a dangerous 
man as the actions I have just enumerated prove you to be to 
escape from his institution. Hawke Regis will be perturbed. It 
would harm their season next year. Holiday-makers are shall 
I say allergic to dangerous lunatics/ 
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There was a hiss of suppressed venom behind the last two 
words that did not escape me. I took heart at that. If he hated, 
then he feared. 

*So you see, if you were to go to the police, and if they were to 
believe your story, Dr. Rosin might have to move, and that 
would be most expensive and inconvenient for him. Fortu- 
nately, neither of the possibilities I have just mentioned is likely 
to occur. This admirable account which you so freely gave me' 
and here he tapped that damned pile of shorthand notes ap- 
provingly 'makes it obvious to me that it is most undesirable 
that you should remain at large. You will be the first to under- 
stand this, I am sure. Until a few moments ago you didn't recog- 
nize me, it's true, but thanks to a most unfortunate series of 
coincidences you knew nearly everything else which it was 
desirable you should not know.' 

I stared, half-hypnotized by the cold, colourless voice. 

*Not quite everything,' he continued. 'You made one mistake. 
The body you found was not that of an innocent stranger. He 
had, you remember, my card in his pocket. He was coming to 
see me that evening. Blackmail, Mr. Ridgway, blackmail. Not 
an occupation of which I approve, except, of course, when I'm 
engaged in it myself.' 

He looked at me reflectively for a moment, his large, smooth 
fingertips pressed together. 

'We are not going to keep you alive very much longer, I ex- 
pect. In fact, I am surprised that it has not occurred to you to 
wonder why we have taken so much trouble in the first place. 
That is where I made my mistake. I really thought you knew 
something, that your discoveries were not accidental. By keep- 
ing you alive I hoped that sooner or later you would talk, that 
you would give some indication of how you had got on to us. 
I see now that I was wrong. This' and here he patted the notes 
he had made 'convinces me that you were an innocent witness. 
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A pity. I could have saved us both a lot of trouble by killing you 
at the start. 

'So, you see, it is to everyone's advantage that you should be 
put out of the way though not killed at once, perhaps.' 

There was a long pause. I could feel a cold sweat springing 
out on my back and beginning to trickle down my spine. I 
forced myself to stare at him, to say nothing. At last he went on. 

Tut out of the way, I said. The only question is: where? An 
asylum, the nursing home or perhaps a quite small place and 
an eternal silence, eh?' 

He stopped again, and again the moments dragged slowly 
by. I became aware that he was waiting, with a mixture of pleas- 
ure and scientific curiosity, for me to break down and beg for 
mercy. I had no hope now of any further escape, but I made up 
my mind that I would at least deny him this pleasure. I can be 
as stubborn as a mule, and I found I acquired a certain strength 
from our battle of wills. 

At last he spoke 

'I am a merciful man, Hankin you wouldn't like to be 
certified, would you? I think the solution we shall all find most 
satisfactory will be to return you to Dr. Rosin. What will hap- 
pen to you after that I really couldn't say. I believe the doctor 
is carrying out some experiments on induced addiction to drugs 
by intravenous injection. "Main-lining" is the term used, I fancy 
in that jargon of whose knowledge you are so proud. I suppose 
he may want you to co-operate perhaps a little unwillingly at 
first in something connected with those experiments. I do not 
imagine that you will last long* 

He stopped again, glanced at his watch, raised his head to say 
'Take him away', and then began to turn over the papers on his 
desk, apparently quite oblivious of everything else. 
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AT Summerson's words 'Take him away' the two servants, who 
had originally tied me up, moved quietly forward, untied me 
from the chair, and carried me unceremoniously out of the 
office and through the great house. I tried to memorize the route 
we were taking, but soon gave up the task in despair. We ram- 
bled and turned as though in a maze. Nowhere did I see a sign 
of life. 

Always the route led upwards, until at length they took me 
up a last narrow flight of stairs, along a short corridor, and 
dumped me in a small room, completely unfurnished. I say 
'dumped* advisedly. I was still bound and they dropped me in 
one corner as unceremoniously as if I had been a sack of coals, 
and went out again without a backward glance. It was appar- 
ently all part of the day's work for them. 

I lay where I had been thrown and listened to the sound of 
their footsteps until it died away somewhere far below and com- 
plete silence enveloped me. 

I thought of the day's surprising changes of fortune. It was 
now clear to me a little late unfortunately how unlikely the 
sequence of events that morning had been: the providential ar- 
rival of Summerson's car at exactly the right psychological 
moment; his calm acceptance of my dramatic appearance and 
still more dramatic story; the immediate abandonment of all 
pursuit by the farmer's party. It had all happened a little too 
smoothly. 
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The realization of just how great a fool I had been lent me a 
certain angry determination, and I began, therefore, to consider 
once more the possibilities of escape. They seemed pretty slim, 
but I was determined to give my captors a run for their money 
if I could. At least I had nothing to lose. I shuddered to think 
of what would happen to me if I were taken back to Dr. Rosin's 
nursing home. Summcrson's words had left me with no illu- 
sions as to my ultimate fate. 

I had naturally a somewhat restricted field of observation, 
lying on my side, and tied up. I gradually wriggled round in a 
semi-circle until I had seen each wall of my cell. It was clear 
that I was in an abandoned bedroom. Patches of unfaded wall- 
paper revealed the ghosts of former furniture. The floor was 
covered with linoleum of a revolting pattern. There was no 
fireplace. The door had a smooth, flush finish obviously a re- 
cent addition and there was no handle on the inside. There 
was a small window, about five feet above the floor, which 
looked as if it might open, but below that level the room ap- 
peared quite featureless. A stub of flex showed where the light 
had been ripped out of the ceiling. A corresponding scar on the 
wall indicated the position of a former light switch. 

I was in an anonymous, undramatic, but effective prison. 

With some caution and considerable discomfort I squirmed 
my way across the floor until I reached a spot directly beneath 
the window. But, securely tied as I was, I could not even get on 
to my knees. A good gymnast might, I think, have done so, but 
I do not think he would have been able to stand up, and the 
window ledge would therefore have remained a good two feet 
above his head. 

It appeared that my exertions had been in vain. 

Unless I could somehow free myself. 

I lay back, not sorry for the excuse to rest, and gloomily 
watched the patch of light thrown by the window move slowly 



across the squared linoleum by the far wall. Perhaps it was 
simpler just to He there and await events. What chance had I? 
The room was so bare. My eye drifted idly round the area vis- 
ible to me and back to the patch of sunlight. It had moved on, 
infinitesimally. Suddenly my eye was caught by a slight me- 
tallic gleam, thrown back by the moving band of light. It was 
only a flicker, so small that I do not think it would have been 
noticeable if the room had not been so very empty. Slowly and 
painfully, my curiosity aroused, I edged across to it. 

It was not until I was quite close that I was able to see what 
had caught my attention. 

At some time or other there had been a gas-fire in the room 
and the end of the disused gas pipe leading to it had been sub- 
sequently sealed off professionally with a small, brass screw-on 
cap. My eyes travelled slowly up the wall to the ceiling. There 
I could see the mark where the hole of the chimney had once 
been, now filled in. 

For a long time I lay motionless, squinting at that little golden 
object within a foot of my nose and wondering if in any way 
it could be made to serve my purpose. 

There was a rough edge on the cap. 

After ten minutes* work I was inclined to give up. My 
knuckles were barked and bleeding, and twice cramp in the 
muscles of my upper arm had forced me to stop. But it was my 
only hope. I went to work again, rather in the spirit in which 
prisoners set out to tame spiders as a relaxation more than 
with any real hope of success. 

I sawed away with my wrists against that rough patch on the 
cap of the gas pipe. It was aching, tedious work. I would rub for 
a little while, and then strain with my arms, and then saw again. 
At last I felt the strands give a little; then I was free. The sud- 
den jerk as the last strands parted rolled me over on the floor 
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and I lay there, bruised and bleeding, but with my wrists free. I 
laughed wildly with relief. 

After a few moments I set to work to free my legs, stopping 
every now and then to massage my cramped muscles. All this 
took a long time, and the patch of sunlight was fading omi- 
nously on the floor, as the sun sank, before I had recovered the 
use my limbs sufficiently to hobble over to the window and 
peer out. It gave on to a gently sloping roof, the lower edge 
bordered by high sham-perpendicular crenellations. This was 
a stroke of luck it might so easily have looked out on to a sheer 
drop. On the other hand, less fortunate was the fact that the 
window itself had been screwed up. 

They had emptied my pockets, of course, and the screws pre- 
sented something of a problem. It was obvious that speed was 
essential. At any moment I might hear the sound of footsteps 
growing louder as they came up the stairs and down that nar- 
row passage which led to my room to take me away. The only 
possible solution was to break the glass and the thin wood 
mullion. I must risk the noise. I took off a shoe and attacked the 
window with it. 

Once I had started, I began to wish I had not. The noise was 
magnified by the surrounding silence, and I dared not climb 
out until I had removed every splinter of glass from the frame. 
It took a long time. Each moment I expected to hear the smooth 
door behind me opening. 

But at last it was done and, using all my strength, I was barely 
able to haul myself up, through the hole I had made, and out 
on to the roof. I slid down to the crenellations, where there was 
a small horizontal leaded walk. Looking over, I saw, fifty feet 
below, the drive up which I had been driven earlier that day. 
It was a vertical drop, there was no way of escape there. I looked 
to left and right along the roof. In each direction my view was 
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cut off by a maze of intersecting gables and turrets. Cautiously 
surely ray footsteps must be echoing through the rooms below 
I began to move forward, keeping the outer battlements al- 
ways on my left. My path twisted and turned, round gables 
and chimney stacks, and through false towers. Whoever de- 
signed that house must have had a great deal of fun with the 
roof. It was like wandering in a forest of petrified cacti. I re- 
member still the start of alarm I gave when, on rounding a 
corner, I came suddenly on a man, his figure dark against the 
light. I scrabbled frantically against the slates in an effort to 
turn round and run. But before I could do so I realized that 
he was made of stone. I wondered why he was there. Perhaps 
the architect had had in mind the Nine Worthies on the roof 
of Montacute House. But those are visible from ground level, 
while this figure he turned out on closer inspection to be 
dressed in vaguely Roman armour must have been quite in- 
visible except from the roof itself. I thought of the odd roof of 
Blenheim Palace, and moved on. 

When, after about ten minutes of that sort of wandering, I 
had completely lost all sense of direction, I found further prog- 
ress blocked by an uncompromising brick rampart an appar- 
ent architectural afterthought. I sat down for a much-needed 
rest on the narrow strip of flat roof along which I had been 
edging my way, and considered the position. 

I could retrace my steps and then explore beyond the win- 
dow of my prison in the opposite direction. That would take 
time, though, and energy and I was beginning to feel very 
tired indeed. Moreover, there was no reason to suppose that I 
would be any more successful in finding a way down. The 
alternative was to scramble up to the ridge of the roof and see 
what lay on the other side. This should not be difficult since 
as I think I have already said the roof sloped gently. But I 
should be visible, even in the gathering dusk, from below, out- 
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lined on the ridge against the sky. Either course of action 
seemed full of difficulties, but one thing was certain I could 
not remain where I was. In the end I set of? up the roof. 

I was far luckier than I had dared to hope. From the ridge o 
the roof I found myself looking straight across to another ridge 
at the farther side of the house. On every side the roofs sloped 
down towards an inner courtyard surrounded at roof level by 
a flat walk, and in the patch of walk immediately below me I 
could see three wooden trapdoors. No doubt there were others 
below the rest of the roofs, and it was reasonable to hope that 
at least one would aid my escape. 

But I did not set off at once for, beyond the trapdoors, beyond 
the parapet, was something that riveted my attention. I slid 
down the roof to the parapet and leaned over, staring down 
though the gloom, afraid that my eyes must be deceiving me. 
I was looking down into a gravelled courtyard, enclosed by the 
house on all sides, but with a great archway at one end. And 
this yard was jam-packed with lorries and trucks, parked in 
rows as in a car park. They were of all shapes and sizes and, 
though it was now too dark to see clearly, it was obvious by their 
different colours and the different styles of writing on their 
sides, that they belonged to different firms. What could be their 
purpose I could not conceive, but of one thing I was certain 
there lay my means of escape, if only I could reach it. 

Beneath the first two trapdoors I could see nothing but an 
open blackness into which I dare not let myself fall. But at the 
third a ladder leading down into the darkness below promised 
at least a means of retreat back to the roof, if the worst came to 
the worst. I moved cautiously down, fearing at every step to 
feel my ankle gripped from below. But my descent was un- 
eventfuL 

I looked round; I was in a large attic which must, to judge 
from the length I could see, run all along one side of the house. 
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In one direction it vanished into the gloom, but in the other I 
could just discern, by the light that came from the open trap- 
door above my head, an end wall, with a door in it. 

I tiptoed across the dusty wooden floor. The door was not 
locked. I went through. Beyond was a long empty corridor with, 
at the far end, the head of a flight of stairs. I walked towards 
them. 

And so I moved slowly on, with only one guiding principle, 
that of always moving downwards. And always I had one eye 
on my line of retreat. I need not have worried, for I met no one 
and slowly, as I pushed on, it came to my mind that the house 
was deserted. I dare not risk opening the many closed doors that 
I crept cautiously past, and was content to follow the stairs 
down, but several stood ajar and I peered through the door- 
ways. Always they gave on to empty rooms, rooms that had the 
air of not having been furnished or dusted in living memory. 

I remembered the vacant hall full of packing cases and the 
empty bedroom in which I had been imprisoned, the unfur- 
nished rooms through which my captors had taken me. Only 
in Summerson's dining-room and study had I seen any furni- 
ture. I came to the conclusion that the great house was mere 
camouflage for the lorries that it carried at its heart in the hid- 
den yard. 

The stairs down which I was tiptoeing did not broaden as 
they reached the lower storeys, but remained mean and nar- 
row. It became clear that they would not connect with the main 
staircase, but were at the back of the house and led from the 
domestic quarters. I could well imagine poor thin Victorian 
slaveys sleeping in the long attic at the top of the house, and 
coming shivering down the stairs in the dawn light to the great 
kitchen that must surely lie below. 

Suddenly I stopped short. In my overwrought state I thought 
for a moment I must have called to life the very ghosts of those 
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dead kitchen-maids. For, from somewhere below, there floated 
up the sound of many voices. 

I went very cautiously on and, as I strained my ears, I was 
carried back to my schooldays. Now, why did the sounds do 
that? I scraped around in my memory, and suddenly I had it. 
Tea-time on a half-holiday in the winter term. I was listening 
to the sound of many men eating and talking together. 

I went round the next bend in the stairs with extreme cau- 
tion. 

Below me the well-head of the stairs was glassed in. This 
muffled the noise, making me think it was farther away than 
was actually the case. It allowed me now to see its source. Bend- 
ing down and peering through the dusty glass, I looked into 
what had once been the kitchen, as I had already guessed. A 
Victorian affair, I imagined it, with gleaming range and huge 
scrubbed whitewood table. 

The sight that met my eyes was rather different. The range 
was gone and its place in the great shadowy chimney-breast 
was taken by a counter, equipped with one of those complicated 
chromium-plated machines that one finds in railway stations, 
and the sole function of which is apparendy to produce hot 
water for tea or coffee. There were plenty of cups of tea in evi- 
dence, but I fancy that something stronger was also available, 
to judge from the noise that was coming from the occupants of 
the little folding wooden tables that dotted the room. They 
shouted and laughed, and a few slept heavily, in every variety 
of working dress and a thick haze of tobacco smoke. One ex- 
pected to see a notice 'TRANSPORT CAFE'. For that was just what 
it was, of course, and I was obviously looking at the drivers of 
the vehicles I had seen from the roof half an hour before. 

For a few moments I stared motionless, surprised into this 
immobility by the sight below. Then I awoke to the seriousness 
of my position. What was I to do? I was so near to the ground 
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floor with its possibilities o escape that the thought o turning 
back was repugnant to me. 

Yet the staircase led only into the packed scene that I have 
described. To return by the way I had come was possible, but, 
though I did not think it likely that I would meet anyone on 
those deserted upper floors, I did think it improbable that I 
should find another way down without meeting someone. My 
luck had held out too long. And I did not relish a return to the 
roof either, quite apart from the fact that my escape must by 
now surely have been discovered. 

While I was standing there, turning the problem over, and 
at the very moment when the thought of the discovery of my 
escape passed through my mind, there came from immediately 
above my head the sound of an electric gong, with its brazen, 
inhuman, interminable clangour. 

The sudden wave of sound so alarmed me that I almost lost 
my balance and fell headlong through the glass skylight over 
which I was leaning. As I clawed wildly at the banisters my 
brain jumped with fear. So my escape had been discovered. 
This was the alarm that would send the assembled roughs be- 
low pouring up the staircase after me a pursuit which would 
end in a ghastly game of hide-and-seek through the dark attics 
above. 

I had hardly finished painting this melodramatic picture to 
myself and had just had time to turn in flight when the noise 
over my head ended as abruptly at it had begun. 

I glanced back for I had already begun to run up the stairs. 

The room below was still partially within my field of vision 
and the men in it were, as I had feared, on their feet. But they 
were moving away from me. 

Slowly, leisurely, pulling on caps and coats, calling to one 
another, the drivers were going out in ones and twos through 
the door at the far end of the kitchen. The bell had indeed been 
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a call to them, but a call to work, not to hunt. I turned back. 
When the room was empty, I might be able. ... A new idea 
came into my mind. Why should I not mingle with the crowd? 
There appeared to be no check on the door. I looked down at 
the rough overalls, which I had taken off Sonny-boy and which I 
was still wearing. I passed a hand over rny chin unshaven now 
for thirty-six hours. What better disguise could I want? Out- 
wardly calm, I walked down into the kitchen. 

No one paid the slightest attention to me. 

It was wonderful to feel the open air on my cheek, difficult to 
resist the temptation to break and run for it 

But that central yard was full of lorries. Transport, evidence, 
all lay within my grasp if I could only keep my head. Every- 
where was noise, confusion and the flashing of torches. Engines 
revved and stalled, waiting impatiently while the leading trucks 
ground slowly out in bottom gear, one by one, through the nar- 
row archway. 

* 'Ere, give's a hand, mate, will yer?' 

I tightened the tarpaulin with him. 

'All right be'ind?' 

I helped the lorry to back a little. 

'Swing it a couple of times.' 

I swung it. 

The lorry was a five-tonner, the body of which was com- 
pletely separate from the driver's compartment. There was only 
one man in front and only likely to be one, or he wouldn't 
have needed my help. I should be able to crawl out from under 
the canvas tilt, when the lorry stopped, long before he had got 
out of the driver's seat. All these were palpable advantages. 

But the real reason for choosing that lorry was written on its 
side. 

The lorry belonged to a firm in Hawke Regis, and the odds 
were that it was going back there. 



To haul oneself up into a lorry is the work of a moment, 
but it was nevertheless tricky. Although it was emptying all 
the time, the yard was still fairly full of people and it was 
impossible to make sure that no one was watching. I decided, 
after hanging about for a few minutes, that that was a risk 
which would have to be taken, or I should miss my chance. In 
any case, I was almost as conspicuous standing there and 
doing nothing in the midst of the general bustle. 

I took a deep breath, a running jump, and pushed up under 
the canvas at the back, which was fortunately loose. Something 
caught, I tugged, felt my overalls rip, and then I was safely 
inside. 

I crouched on the floor, panting from my recent exertion, 
and listening. There were two dangers: I might have been 
seen climbing in; the driver might have heard me land on 
the floor of the lorry. But nothing happened, and, after a few 
moments, I began to feel around inside. There was a good 
deal of room, and a very small load, consisting of a few fairly 
large, light cardboard packing-cases. 

While I was fumbling in one corner the lorry suddenly 
moved off with a jerk, jolting forwards over the cobbles of 
the yard. I thought this might be the critical moment, as I 
anticipated some sort of inspection at a checking-out point. 
I made myself as small as possible in my corner, pulled some 
of the cardboard boxes towards me, as camouflage, and waited 
tensely. But the lorry did not stop. I heard the driver change 
into second on the gravelled drive and then, a few minutes 
later, check and hesitate momentarily at what I judged to be 
the main road. We turned left and gathered speed again as he 
moved up through the gears. 

I was going back to the source and, I hoped, the terminus 
of all my adventures. 

I relaxed. 
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Then suddenly I was all tense again. I had fallen asleep, 
or at least dozed off. It was dangerous and unforgivable. I was 
woken by the lorry as it gave a particularly vicious lurch, round- 
ing a bend. I experienced several moments of absolute panic, 
during which all the devils of my recent illness returned to 
haunt me, before I realized where I was. During those mo- 
ments I do not know how I prevented myself from shouting 
aloud with fear. But they passed. 

Nothing had in fact happened. The lorry still growled its 
way along, the light cases shifting slightly on the steel-ribbed 
wooden floor as the road curved to right or left. I crept, with 
infinite caution, to the tailboard and, lifting the canvas, peered 
out. We were moving through the countryside, to judge from 
the dark silhouettes of trees behind. A little pool of radiance 
lit the road from the lorry's tail-light. In the sky I could see 
the Great Bear hanging low and clear. 

That was all right then. Nothing had, as I said, happened. 
But it was obviously essential that I should not fall asleep 
again. If, as I hoped, the lorry was bound for the nursing 
home at Hawke Regis where I had been kept a prisoner, I 
had no wish to find myself within its walls again or, rather, 
I must choose my own time for being there. 

The great wrought-iron gates of the nursing home were, 
I had reason to believe, always kept shut. I had heard the 
noise of their opening and shutting when I was there, and 
when the farmer had taken me away there had been a pause 
at the gates before we were let out, I tried to visualize exactly * 
what had happened. But I had been at the time in a drugged 
and apathetic state, and all that I could remember was that 
some sort of porter a little, crawling fellow had swung 
them open for us, grumbling to himself as he did so. 

Presumably, then, the lorry would have to stop when it 
reached the gates, unless the porter had already been warned 
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of the time of our arrival which seemed unlikely. I intended 
to drop over the tailboard when we stopped and to disappear, 
together with the evidence necessary to support my story, in 
search of my friend at the Hawke Regis police station. 

And this was where the lorry's cargo came into the picture. 
Unless I w r as wildly out in all my surmises, it would provide 
me with the required evidence with which to support my 
story. 

For I had not forgotten or, rather, I had remembered after 
my long amnesia that once before I had told the police my 
suspicions and that I had, not unnaturally, failed to convince 
them through lack of evidence. This was an omission that I 
intended to repair this time. They would hardly search the 
nursing home on the strength of my unsupported word alone. 
Of course, I could take them to the Victorian mansion I had 
just left, or to the lonely Cornish farm. But I had a shrewd 
suspicion that both these places would have been rendered in- 
nocent and deserted buildings by the time the police and I 
reached them. 

No, a surprise raid on the nursing home was what was 
needed, and to prove the necessity for it I hoped to find 
evidence much closer at hand than Cornwall 

I rummaged about on the floor of the lorry for some time 
and at last found what I wanted. There is always a length of 
old iron lying about in these vehicles. In this case it took 
some finding, but it was there sure enough. 

Then I groped my way across to one of the packing-cases 
and set to work on a corner of it. It was a hit-and-miss sort 
of business, owing to the bluntness of my weapon, the dim 
light, and the unsteady motion of the lorry, but eventually, 
after a number of false starts, I managed to rip away a large 
triangle of the thick cardboard. I felt around cautiously in- 
side. My heart almost stopped beating. Would my fingers en- 



counter what I was hoping to find there, or only something 
perfectly innocuous unbreakable glassware, perhaps! 

I pulled out a flat, oblong packet, which might have con- 
tained a hundred cigarettes. 

I had seen a packet like that once before. The sight o it 
took my mind back, across my intervening adventures, to a 
hot summer's afternoon, a shingly beach, and the clop o the 
waves against a cliff face. And I seemed to see myself standing 
once more with an oblong packet in my hand, staring down 
at the body of a man, whose skin was white and flabby, who 
wore pin-striped trousers, and who was dead, quite dead. . . . 

A more than usually violent lurch of the lorry recalled 
me to my surroundings, to my senses, to the present. I had 
almost fallen asleep again, through sheer exhaustion. 

The packet I was holding carried on the outside what was 
apparently the label of a well-known firm of tobacco manu- 
facturers. The label looked genuine enough. But I was con- 
vinced that I held in my hand the final proof that my story 
was true. My fingers were clumsy with excitement as I tore 
off the wrapping. I ran my finger-nail round the lid and opened 
the box. Inside 

Inside the crisp, dry stuff crackled quietly between my 
finger-tips. 

Marijuana. 

I was holding in my hand a box of thinly-disguised reefers, 
identical with those I had recognized in that deserted cove. I 
wedged myself into a corner of the lorry with a feeling of 
contentment. Things had sorted themselves out. 

The pattern was now fairly clear. The Devon mansion 
from which I had just escaped was the distributing centre. 
That implied a huge scale of operations, even if as seemed 
reasonable only a very small proportion of the lorries I had 
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seen carried any of the various drugs involved, and they per- 
haps only one case each. The innocent lorries would act as 
camouflage for the 'hot' ones. Thus relatively large and cor- 
respondingly profitable supplies could be distributed to the 
main areas of sale. Presumably these would be the great cities, 
especially those with a depressed foreign element. I thought of 
Cardiff, Liverpool, Birmingham, and, of course, London. 

And what part did Hawke Regis play in this pattern? I 
thought I could see its connexion. I had already learned that 
the mysterious Mr. Summerson spent a good deal of his time 
at the chalet Ywury there. This was for business rather than 
for pleasure. Obviously it was at Hawke Regis that the stuff 
was landed. The cream and gold motor-launch that I had 
seen could have brought in what would have been an impor- 
tant cargo of such a valuable commodity, no doubt picked up 
from a larger ship somewhere in mid-Channel. 

It seemed a little odd at first sight, perhaps, that a packet 
of marijuana should now be travelling bac1{ to Hawke Regis* 
But I fancied that there the nursing home came into the 
picture. I envisaged it as a subsidiary distributing centre sup- 
plying, not proletarian immigrants, but the rich maladjusted 
and blackmailable. In such a market a very small supply 
would bring in a very great profit. I smiled, a bit wryly, as I 
remembered my conversation on that subject at lunch. Only 
a few hours before , . . strange . . . 

... so strange . . . 

My next conscious impression was that the lorry was no 
longer rattling through the night. There was complete, all- 
enveloping silence. No movement. The engine was switched 
off. 

And I had no idea how long it had been like that 
I had slept. 
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Those of you who have never gone through a long period 
of mental and physical strain may find it difficult to believe 
that I could have gone to sleep in such a dangerous situation 
a situation that required constant alertness. I can only assure 
you that sleep is a not unusual consequence of the sort of 
stresses I had undergone that day, and that my sleep on this 
occasion was deep, dreamless, and refreshing. 

It was none the less inexcusable, and disastrous. 

As I tried to straighten my cramped and stiffened limbs, 
I listened. 

My first thought was that we must be at the gates of the 
nursing home and that the sudden halt had awakened me. 
But, if that was so, why was there no sound from the lorry's 
engine? My pulses began to race. 

I stumbled, half-asleep, to the back of the lorry, intend- 
ing to look out from under the tilt, and cursing myself 
mentally for the noise my clumsy actions were making in 
the silence. 

The silence. 

I peered out from under the tarpaulin. All around me was 
black heavy, almost tangible darkness. 

As I woke up properly, getting some measure of control over 
my senses, further apprehensions came flooding in. There was 
no moon, no stars, no trees against the night sky, no shades 
of blue-black, no breath of air stirring. 

Nothing. 

With a sick disquiet I dropped gently over the tailboard 
and, bending down, ran my hand lightly over the surface of 
the ground. It was smooth, characterless, faintly dusty. It felt 
like concrete. 

Infinitely cautious now, I edged myself along the lorry's 
side towards the driver's cab. But I knew in my heart that 



the caution was in fact unnecessary. And, sure enough, the 
driver's seat was empty. I put my hand in and felt the rexine. 
It was not even warm* 

I moved along to the bonnet. That was cold also. The lorry 
had been stationary for some considerable time. 

Where was I? 

Moving outwards and away my hand encountered some- 
thing smooth and metallic. I flinched instinctively, then felt in 
that direction again. I ran my hand gently along the surface. 
It was the bonnet of a second vehicle. The driver's seat was 
empty, too. I moved on. 

Beyond the second lorry I found a third. 

And a fourth. 

I was in a huge garage. 

Suddenly I was seized by an irrational, claustrophobic, fear. 

I must get out. 

7 must get out. 

The front bumpers touched, or almost touched, the wall- 
smooth concrete, too, I began a crazy obstacle race along the 
side of that wall, careless now how much noise I made. I 
welcomed the clatter indeed, for the silence closed continuously 
around me. 

I could no longer resist the temptation to hear my screams 
echo stonily, metallically, off the walls, off the engines. The 
relief was immense and the response immediate. A needle of 
light was born, became a slit, a beam, wavered a moment, and 
then caught me, spreadeagled, beating my fists against the 
smooth grey wall. Beyond the light I could half-see a dimmer 
oblong. Someone had opened a door. Senselessly, eagerly, I 
ran to and through it. 
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TOM looked quickly about him, noting the important details 
lines of retreat, possible weapons efficiently and subcon- 
sciously. So this was where the trail had led next. He was 
not really surprised at what he saw; it was, after all, what 
might logically have been expected. There is an inevitability 
about the fashionable unorthodoxies. They are, so to say, 
conventionally unconventional. He found himself wincing a 
little. He had had no sleep for thirty-six hours or there- 
abouts and felt profoundly tired after their long drive back 
from the south-west. Now the heat, the unshaded lights, and 
the noise above all, the noise affected him, shaking him like 
a physical assault. 

He continued to map his surroundings. The room in which 
they were standing 'room* was a courtesy tide, 'cellar* would 
have been a better name for it was divided into two roughly 
equal parts by the sloping underside of the stairs that led up 
to street level. Anyone descending was in full view, exposed 
on both sides. That might mean a lot, or nothing. There was 
a constant coining and going. Mainly coming, Tom noticed, 
for the room, full when they had arrived, was rapidly reaching 
saturation point. Still, it seemed capable of indefinite expan- 
sion, for the latest arrivals always seemed able to squeeze in. 

The area beyond the stairs was used for dancing. There, to 
the strains from a four-piece band, jived the dancers, packed 
buttock to buttock. The beat quivered back from the walls 
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like heat in summer. In Tom's part of the cellar, on the nearer 
side of the stairs, there was perhaps a little more room. There 
were a few folding chairs, together with a long table on which 
were displayed for sale an innocent, if varied, assortment of 
articles, including coffee, Coca-Cola, music magazines and 
classic jazz records. The dancers kept spilling over into this 
part of the room, which was already quite full enough as it 
was, being packed with young men and women standing, 
leaning against the walls, sitting on the chairs or on the 
floor. 

But Tom and his two companions (Kinvig and a burly, 
unobtrusive man they had picked up at the Home Office) were 
nevertheless islanded on a little bare area of floor and suspicion. 

Smoke coiled and re-coiled across both parts of the room, 
hanging in the hot, damp air that was motionless yet somehow 
throbbed to the beat of the band. 

A harmless, if uncomfortable, setting. 

Tom turned his attention to a consideration of the assorted 
specimens of humanity that passed and repassed before his 
eyes. He could not honestly admit to himself that any type 
predominated. Undergraduates and teddy-boys; girls of vary- 
ing age, intention and experience; negroes, American soldiers 
on leave was there any common denominator? 

He thought for a moment. They only all shared the feeling 
of being cut off from the outside world. 

A dance finished, and there was a certain amount of re- 
assortment, so far as the crowded conditions permitted. And 
almost, one might say, a lull in the proceedings. 

Then the band started up again; muscles jerked in synergy. 
The rhythm stimulated the brain, the brain the muscles. 

You got a kick from it. 

You got a greater J^ic^ out of reefers. 

Reefers; the canting name already perhaps it was passing 



out of fashion for those hand-made cigarettes of hemp or 
marijuana, with twisted ends, that smell like Turkish and taste 
so harsh and sickly. Costing seven and sixpence each. And, 
of course, quite illegal. There were not many people in the 
room over the age of twenty-five. 

Smoke them in the cloakroom. There was a constant coming 
and going. 

Cut off from the outside world. 

But it was relatively normal downstairs. From loaded reefer 
to main-lining is up the stairs and round the corner. Both 
literally and figuratively. 

Main-lining? Oh, you tafye heroin (extracted from morphine f 
which is extracted from opium, which is extracted from the 
white poppy quite complicated, isn't it?) . . . What was I 
saying? Yes; you ta\e heroin, and infect it into an artery. The 
boo\s say 'it produces a heightened sense of elation'. I call that 
a good example of meiosis. Not half. Excuse me. 1 must be 
going now. Where? Oh f up the stairs and round the corner. 

Tom and his two companions watched the scene before 
them for some time in silence, well back on their little island 
at the foot of the stairs, isolated like visitors from another planet. 
People pushed past, but affected not to notice them. 

Suddenly the Home Office man stiffened. 

'Here he is,* he said to Kinvig. 

It was the proprietor. He pushed comfortably through the 
crowd. Two plain-clothes men of Kinvig's detached themselves 
unobtrusively from the jive session, and moved in behind. If 
the proprietor noticed them, he gave no indication of the fact, 
but moved across to Kinvig, whom he appeared to know, im- 
perturbably. 

'Good evening, Mr. Kinvig. This is an unexpected pleas- 
ure.' 
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Kinvig nodded, and spoke, easily: 

'All right, let's go to your office.' 

The proprietor was not the sort of man you would consider 
in a crowd. Tweedy and tough, inclining here and there to 
corpulence, he might have been a hockey-playing stockbroker 
something of that sort. At close quarters, though, one might 
observe about his eyes, about the bones of the head, about the 
set of the ears (this last especially noticeable from behind) de- 
tails which suggested rather a cosmopolitan actor acting the 
part of the hockey-playing stockbroker. Details, but Tom had 
been trained to notice details. And Kinvig had always noticed 
them without training. 

The Home Office man, the two plain-clothes men, and an- 
other unobtrusive man (presumably the proprietor's body- 
guard) followed them up the stairs. It was quite an exodus, but 
they left the room below looking as full as ever. 

Mutual suspicion hung like a cloud of cigar smoke on the 
air of the small office into which a little man sprung mysteri- 
ously from nowhere ushered them, and remained, standing 
inconspicuously beside the closed door. (Tom noticed that one 
of the plain-clothes men stood, a shade ostentatiously, beside 
him. It hardly seemed necessary, with the score in heads five 
to three on the side of law and order.) 

The proprietor showed them ceremoniously to seats, himself 
sitting down last, behind a desk. The eight of them made the 
room feel like a sardine tin. The proprietor pushed a box of 
cigarettes across to Kinvig. 

'Take one, gentlemen. 1 

He turned a smile rapidly on and off, illuminating a large 
number of gold teeth as he did so. 

'It's all right, gentlemen, they're flat/ 

Four cigarettes were lighted; the various bodyguards appar- 
ently did not combine smoking with business. Tom felt the 
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situation was mildly ludicrous. He subsided into his chair, re- 
laxed, and waited upon events. 

Kinvig's colleague from the Dangerous Drugs Branch of 
the Home Office, as it turned out began the questioning. 

It was slow work. 

No one gave anything away. 

There was another round of cigarettes, this time from Kin- 
vig. 

It was a curiously informal-formal inquiry. 

The two men by the door stood so still that they might have 
been turned to stone. Tom felt his head swimming with fatigue 
in the hot little room, under the bitter fluorescent light. 

After an hour or so it seemed that an impasse had been 
reached. The legalities must be observed. The music thudded 
on somewhere beneath their feet, felt rather than heard. Upon 
the wall a large electric clock jerked on its minute hand. 

Kinvig leant forward in his chair, and spoke to the proprietor. 

'Now look here, Jesperson, as you say, it's not altogether your 
responsibility if these marijuana addicts smoke their filthy stuff 
in your cloak-rooms.* 

He spoke slowly, patiently, his hair rumpled and cigarette 
ash on his waistcoat. Tom felt a spasm of admiration for this 
extraordinary man, who must feel as tired as he did, who was 
capable (as he had shown less than twenty-four hours before) 
of the most outrageous rapid action, who knew the need now 
for speed if the trail that led to Martin Ridgway was to be 
found in time and yet, with all this, was capable of using in- 
finite patience and caution to ensure that government did not 
put a foot wrong, his eye fixed now on the legal proceedings 
which might lie months ahead. 

*As I say, it's not altogether your responsibility. That's to say, 
it doesn't give us any right to assume whatever we may think 
privately that you, or anyone connected with you, or even 
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with your twopenny-halfpenny ragtime' (Kinvig was the sort 
of man who still talked of ragtime; Tom reflected that he prob- 
ably whistled 'Alexander's Ragtime Band' in his bath) 'club, is 
supplying them with the stuff. Right?' 

'Right, Mr. Kinvig. Just as you say.' 

'That's how it should be, of course,' Kinvig continued 
smoothly, 'but that's asking for a different, a higher, standard 
of morality.' 

Mr. Jesperson's immense forehead furrowed with lines of 
perplexity till it looked like a ten-acre field. Morality was as 
incomprehensible to him as quantum mechanics to a thirteen- 
year-old. 

C A higher standard of morality. All round. In which case, 
this sort of behaviour wouldn't arise. But it does. They use your 
club as a place to come and smoke, knowing that they can do 
it in safety, and no questions asked. And that makes you 
technically responsible.' 

Jesperson said nothing, though whether from lack of under- 
standing, from relief that Kinvig's argument seemed to lead 
away from him, or for general strategical reasons this Tom 
was unable to determine. 

'And, since we have evidence of what goes on here, we could 
have the place closed down tomorrow, as undesirable.' 

'Oh, it might take a little longer than that,' the man from the 
Home Office put in, anxious and apparently a little shocked. 

If Kinvig was annoyed at this untimely interruption, he 
did not show it. 

*But eventually?' he queried imperturbably. 

*Oh, yes! Eventually . . .' The Home Office man, reassured, 
waved his hand, expressively, dismissively. Jesperson flinched 
perceptibly* but intervened smoothly. 

'But, Mr. Kinvig, if, as you say, I am not supplying reef- 



'No, I didn't say that,' Kinvig cut in quickly. 1 said there 
was no proof as yet that you were. As yet but no doubt 
plenty of evidence will come out at the inquiry. It comes later/ 

Jesperson acted a pained shrug. 

'If you like a joke, Mr. Kinvig. . . . But, seriously speaking, 
you are a man of the world/ he spoke slowly, hitting the desk 
with the edge of his hand to emphasize each word, *how 
can I help it if they use this place ? * 

Kinvig stiffened like a pointer, and Jesperson noticed it. 
Throughout the ridiculous evening Tom was conscious of a 
psychological struggle between the two men, a struggle that 
was being fought out on quite a different level from that of 
the discussion. Each watching for the other to break. 

'Oh, yes, Mr. Kinvig, perhaps I admit they do. For I have 
got to live, you know. If I am too strict, men will come with 
razors. ... I cannot afford to be how would you say too 
scrupulous . . . Mr. Kinvig, I should welcome police protec- 
tion, but to close me down . . . ?' 

'Now, of course, that might not be necessary/ Kinvig replied 
coolly. 'We might not have to close you down, we might not 
want to/ 

Jesperson beamed. 

'Desirable/ Kinvig continued, 'as that course of action would 
no doubt be/ 

Jesperson replaced his look of good humour by a pained smile. 
Tom noticed that the expression in his eyes had never changed 
at all, either then or at any other time during the discussion. 

'We don't want to close you down/ Kinvig drew smoothly 
at his cigarette, 'because, of course, the club would simply open 
up somewhere else, under another name, and no doubt with 
another, temporary, manager/ 

Jesperson acted a very puzzled man. 

'It might mean, you see, the end of your career, Jesperson 



an end very desirable in itself, no doubt, but nothing would 
really have been achieved. One sleazy 1 where did Kinvig hear 
these words, Tom wondered jive club used as a cover for 
drug addicts would disappear, and another would spring up 
round the corner and take its place. Which we should then 
have the trouble of tracing. Whereas we have the advantage of 
knowing where you are. So there is something to be said for 
not closing you down, for allowing you to go on existing. Not 
much, but something.' 

Jesperson positively cringed. Even his eyes looked worried 
now. 

'But Mr. Kinvig, what can I do? I tell you, I can't stop them 
coming here. And to disappear ' 

Kinvig cut in, icily. 

'And I will tell you what you can do for us. What we yvant 
is to cut off the supply at its source. Tell us where to go, Mr. 
Jesperson, and you'll be left alone, because, without supplies, 
you'll be respectable almost. Refuse to play, and you'll lose 
your club, your source of income. Which is it to be? It rests 
with you.' 

'Mr. Kinvig, if I could help you,' an expressive gesture, with 
outflung hands, *but what can I do?' A shrug up to the ears. 
Jesperson was pulling out all the stops, Tom noticed. *I have 
told you, I do not know. What the members of my little 
club do with their money is not my business. And some of 
them not many, for they are most of them good boys and girls, 
but some are not so good, perhaps some of them, then, might 
not like it, if I interfere in what is not my business. 

'Besides/ Jesperson continued earnestly, if a little illogically, 
'if I tell you, I should find more than what did you call it? 
"My source of income" ah yes, my source of income closed 
down. You tell me at the beginning that you have come to my 
club in connexion with this friend of yours that disappear. Now 
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it is all drugs, drugs, drugs. That is something different. Never 
mind. If I do what you want, I too might disappear and I do 
not want that. No, not at all/ 

Tom noticed that Jesperson's command o English was being 
rapidly eroded under the force o his emotions. Interesting. 
Sweat ran down the man's face. The room was hot, but not as 
hot as all that. The little man by the door shifted his weight 
slightly on his feet, and the plain-clothes man beside him re- 
acted with a small, instinctive movement. The atmosphere was 
tense. 

Faintly, almost below the threshold of experience, the band 
thudded continuously on. 

'Quite,' Kinvig acquiesced. 

'If you were to as you put it disappear, it would be very 
unpleasant for you/ 

Jesperson heaved a huge sigh of relief, and stood up. 

'Thank you, Mr. Kinvig. I knew you would understand. You 
are a man of the world. If ever I can in any way help you ' 

'Sit down!' 

There was a rasp in the words; the first trace of emotion 
that Kinvig had allowed himself to show. 

Tom was surprised at the alacrity with which Jesperson sub- 
sided. The man was after all really in quite a strong position. 
He had, presumably, information which they must have in- 
formation which would give them the clue to Martin's where- 
abouts. Yet Kinvig had created a psychological atmosphere in 
which it appeared that they held all the cards and that Jesperson 
had only a choice of lesser and greater evils. Tom was full of 
admiration. 

Kinvig continued speaking: 

'It is obvious to me, Mr. Jesperson, that you have no principles* 
Our only course of action, therefore, is to make ourselves more 
unpleasant to you than your friends can be. To begin with, 
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therefore, we shall take you round to the office. A bit irregular, 
perhaps, but I have no doubt that when this place is searched 
that little scullery, for instance oh, yes, I know all about that 
we shall find plenty of evidence to justify our actions. You 
will go to prison, Mr. Jesperson, and you will be ruined. That 
is certain. On the other hand, if you are prepared to help us, 
to tell us what we wish to know, you may have to face your 
friends with the razors. You must decide which is the greater 
evil. A difficult decision, Mr. Jesperson, but that is one of the 
penalties for breaking the law. Of course, if you should decide 
to help us, I think we might be able to promise you a little 
protection as long as you run straight, of course. Which I 
don't imagine will be for very long. But that is not relevant. 
Which is it to be prison for certain, or possible safety?' 

Tom, watching Jesperson, as he had been briefed to do, saw 
him quietly go down like a half-filled balloon. 

'Just what you say, Mr. Kinvig, just whatever you say. You're 
a hard man, Mr. Kinvig, a hard man. That's what they all 
say. A hard man.' 

'Good.' 

It was impossible to tell from his impassive face whether 
Kinvig was referring to the fact that Jesperson had capitulated 
or to his unsolicited testimonial, but Tom suspected that he 
derived at least as great pleasure from the latter as from the 
former. Hard man or not, he was certainly a strange one. 

And so it was that, after a few hours' sleep, we were once 
more driving south and west in Kinvig's great car, rushing 
purposefully back over the route which we had traversed in 
the opposite direction less than twenty-four hours before. This 
time the man from the Home Office was at the wheel an un- 
usual concession on Kinvig's part, for he usually refused to 
allow himself to be driven, but it was essential for us to get 
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some rest, and so we dozed uneasily, one in each corner at the 
back, while the car rolled up, as we hoped, the last lines of the 
chase. 

For Jesperson's information, which he had given with almost 
embarrassing fulsomeness after he had broken down, had 
proved to be, though meagre, just what we needed. Although 
he was only on the fringe of the whole organization, and still 
anxious naturally, perhaps to take no positive action that 
might later be held against him by his cronies, he had allowed 
us to search his club from attic to cellars, without the formality 
of a warrant. He had also interpreted for us much of the evi- 
dence, only making the stipulation that no record should be 
kept of what he told us. 

Most of the tangible evidence papers, specimens of reefers 
and so on had gone direct to headquarters to be classified at 
leisure, but Kinvig had methodically put on one side everything 
that seemed to bear on the area where Martin had disappeared, 
and, of course, where he had been imprisoned. There was little 
enough, but an address-book a dingy little affair, which might 
easily have been overlooked in the preliminary sorting had 
provided us with what ought to prove a most valuable point 
d'appuL 

For the address was that of the Limes Nursing Home, Hawke 
Regis. And it was in Hawke Regis that Martin had last been 
seen unless, indeed, the policeman there had made a mistake. 
And, even were that so, we knew that he had spent the night 
before his disappearance at Sidmouth, not much more than 
twelve miles from the nursing home. 

Jesperson, it was true, had stoutly maintained that the ad- 
dress-book was not his, and that he knew nothing of that par- 
ticular address, but that was not conclusive. He admitted that 
others used his club as an accommodation address for all sorts 
of inconvenient bits of evidence. 



'What would an address like that be doing along with all 
the other stuff? I admit Jesperson although we left him a fair- 
sized bag of nerves' Kinvig spoke with some satisfaction 
'isn't the nursing-home type. Nor a fortiori are the bigger fish. 
But one can see a fairly obvious possible connexion between 
nursing homes and drugs. And, mark you, it's in the right 
part of the world, from our point of view the only bit of evi- 
dence, that is, really. All the rest is, geographically, much more 
unlikely.* 

'And we've got to start somewhere/ 

'Exactly. And time is precious, if we're to pick up this par- 
ticular trail before it gets cold. Once they hear what's happened 
at Jesperson's and, mark my words, he won't let any grass 
grow under his feet before he gets in touch with his superiors 
and tries to clear himself from the charge of collaborating with 
us once, I say, they hear what happened at the club, all lines 
of connexion with it will be broken. At the double.' 

We drove into Hawke Regis, a very small seaside place, as 
the day dawned warm and clear behind us. 

It was much like any place of that sort at the very end of 
the season. East and west ran the bare beach, shingle dipping 
steeply to sand, uncovered by the low tide, little waves lapping 
far out, a few boats drawn up on the pebbles; practical fishing 
boats, pleasure boats, and, farther along to our left, launches, 
including a particularly striking cream and gold one. 

Everywhere was very cool, and quiet, and spacious, after the 
noise and heat of the club and the cramped quarters of the car. 
Kinvig had got out and was leaning on the railings that ran 
along the promenade on the seaward side, apparently lost in 
thought. Above his head, and all up and down the sea-front, 
bunting and streamers flapped lazily in the early morning 
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breeze. 'Grand Autumn Carnival' they announced, and one 
or two added as a quiet afterthought, in smaller letters, 'and 
Chrysanthemum Show'. There were flags on the boats. Al- 
though the season was at its end, Hawke Regis was apparently 
en jfre. 

For a little while Kinvig stared out to sea, then he turned 
with a faint sigh, as if regretfully leaving all that peace. As 
though at a signal, transport began to move along the prom- 
enade from either end. To the west were lorries, full of corpo- 
ration workers, putting the finishing touches to the decorations. 
To the east were police cars. 

Kinvig glanced at his watch. 

*Quite good timing,' he said. 

But whether he was referring to the lorries, the police cars, 
or ourselves, remained a mystery. 



* * * * * 



As I rushed from that hateful garage into the bright, hyp- 
notic light, the door crashed shut behind me. The harsh sound 
of metal against concrete seemed to emphasize, to underline, 
the disaster of my end. 

The contrast was violent between the black, gritty, claustro- 
phobic echoing space that I had left behind and the room in 
which, without any apparent transition, I now found myself. 

But if , as I have said, the contrast was violent, yet the new 
context was at once recognizable and, after that first shock of 
recognition, not, I realized, unexpected. In some ways it was 
at least better than the horrifying black desert of uncertainty 
from which I had just fled 

Besides, if I had stayed in the garage, they would only have 
hunted me down. 

That deep-pile green carpet, the hunting prints (coloured en- 
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gravings from Samuel Howctt's British Field Sports) on the 
walls, the mahogany table, the discreet wooden filing cabinets 
they were all familiar to me. 

Familiar, too, was the smooth, epicene figure standing be- 
hind the table, 

Dr. Rosin. 

I was in Dr. Rosin's study. 

Bacf^ in Dr. Rosin's study. 

After the fears, the dangers, the sheer exhaustion of the last 
twenty-four hours, I was further back than when I had started 
out from the farm. . . . 

At least I could rest now, and struggle against fate no more 
And old, half-drugged memories smiled and snuggled and 
part-roused themselves, feeling that they had come back home. 

Back home. 

BacJ{ home! 

Back two three months? 

My reason struggled to assert itself against those strong ac- 
quired desires, that lotus-eater's feeling, the product of Dr. 
Rosin's earlier course of 'treatment'. 

What is it that will last? 
All things are taken from us, and become 
Portions and parcels of the dreadful Past. 
Let us alone. What pleasure can we have 
To war with evil? 

I reminded myself that now I knew what was happening, 
that I was sane. . . Though that was an advantage I much 
doubted, and, although my reason told me this, I was too tired, 
too dispirited, too much at the mercy of earlier conditioning 
(What pleasure can we have to war with evil?) to do more 
than accept the position in which I found myself. 

If I was finished, it was apparent that Dr. Rosin, on the other 
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hand, found the situation vastly entertaining. With ironic 
courtesy he motioned me towards the couch of dark green 
leather. There was no need for me to consider resistance, or to 
look over my shoulder to see if a guard stood waiting to en- 
force his commands if I should meditate it. I knew only too 
well that there would be one. Wearily (What is it that will 
last?) I dropped on to the couch which the doctor had so 
smoothly indicated. 

'Well, well, Mr. Hankin, how nice of you to come and sec 
me again. Just when I was thinking I might never have that 
pleasure. You may not be altogether surprised to know that 
you were in my thoughts. I was wondering how you were get- 
ting on.' 

The doctor purred gently. 

*In fact, this morning I was in telephonic communication with 
your uncle about you. I expect you remember him your kind 
Cornish uncle, who keeps a farm. I gather that you left rather 
abruptly. Such a pity just before some friends of yours called 
to see you. Such a pity, I say from your point of view.' 

Dr. Rosin moved round to the front of the table, and I caught 
a hint of his peculiar smell. It made my heart beat faster, filling 
me with panic as it brought back memories of my days in the 
nursing home. 

But what did he mean, what could he mean? I was puzzled 
by this talk of friends calling to see me. It was some trap, but my 
head was too tired to try to wrestle with the problem. 

The doctor continued speaking. 

*I was angry very angry, I must admit, when I heard that 
you had run away like that.' 

The doctor picked up his stick (it was leaning against the 
edge of the table) and stroked it. 

'But, of course, if I had known then that you were only in 
a hurry to come back to me here, I should have felt differently.' 
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His voice lost its edge, and he leant the stick carefully against 
the table's edge again. 

*I am indeed flattered that you should prefer me flattered 
and, I must say, a little surprised. Still, as they say, dc gustibus 
non disputandum. There is no accounting for tastes. Excuse 
me, I forgot, there was no need to translate to a man of your 
learning. Still, there is no accounting for tastes.' 

He walked over and stared at one of the hunting prints, 
smiling a little to himself but, I think, taking care that I 
should see the smile. 

Terhaps, though,' he continued after a moment, *y u were 
shall we say a little hasty, a mite precipitate. Don't you think 
so? For instance, that melodramatic flight by night at the pre- 
cise moment when your friends were one might without ex- 
aggeration say "attacking", I think your uncle's farm in their 
misguided effort to rescue you. . . . Oh, didn't you know they 
were there? I thought you probably didn't.' 

I think I must have groaned aloud. Not only had I walked 
straight back into the trap, but I had apparently escaped only 
from my friends. Tom must have got my amateurish message 
after all. I had never really dared to hope he would. And that 
he should have chosen the very night of my escape. . , . What 
irony! 

*Yes, ironical, wasn't it?* Doctor Rosin continued, reading 
my thoughts. He had always shown a surprising ability to do 
that, though in this case it cannot have been difficult, they 
were probably written only too plainly on my face. 

'Of course, if you had only waited not been, as I said just 
now, quite so precipitate. ... I see you agree with me. How- 
ever, it's too late to do anything about that; we must just make 
the best of a bad job, mustn't we?' 

He stared at me, taunting me, with ill-disguised satisfaction. 

*The question is,' he went on, 'not what will you do now, 
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but what shall we do with you. Yes, what shall I do with you 
now?* 

Oh, he was enjoying his revenge all right. The news that I 
had escaped from the farm, coupled with that of Tom's ap- 
pearance there (for he had probably at first thought the latter 
a cover for the former, and the whole a carefully worked out 
and integrated plan) all that must have given him some very 
anxious hours and I was paying for it. He was getting his own 
back. 

Once again the doctor's next words picked up the thread of 
my own thoughts. 

*Yes, you can imagine how relieved I was to hear that you 
had accepted that lift from our mutual friend. Very rash of 
you, though, as it turned out, wasn't it? Weren't you told when 
you were a little boy not to accept gifts from strangers?' 

He smiled grimly, and then went on: 

'But I certainly didn't expect to see you back here quite so 
soon. And in one of our own trucks, unannounced and unac- 
companied, too. In fact, I didn't think I should see you again 
ever.* 

A chill ran down my spine. I think he saw my expression 
change, for he twisted the knife in the wound. 

e l thought you were staying at Mr. Summerson's Devonshire 
mansion. For good. So, I imagine, did he. I take it you escaped 
again. I don't know whether to congratulate you or not. You're 
remarkably good at escaping, and remarkably bad at carrying 
your escapes through to a satisfactory conclusion. And I don't 
think you'll have the opportunity for very much more practice/ 

Still I had not spoken a word. 

*I suppose you wouldn't care to tell me exactly what hap- 
pened . . . ? How you came to escape ... for I suppose you 
did escape. . . . I shall hear soon enough from Mr. Summerson. 
. . . No? . . . pity . . , or I expect you will talk before the 
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end, but a coherent statement would be scientifically so much 
more acceptable. You have certainly shown enterprise.' 

The doctor mused for a moment, and then made a tiny ges- 
ture with his smooth, white hand. The unseen guards seized me 
by the shoulders and forced me through the doorway beyond 
the table at which Dr. Rosin was once more seated. I found 
myself at the end of a long, narrow passage. At once I recog- 
nized it as the one I had entered some distance farther along 
when I had first tried to escape from the nursing home. Now 
I was retracing that disastrous journey, equally disastrously, in 
the opposite direction. 

It was undoubtedly the same passage, but there were some 
significant differences. The carpet had gone from the floor, 
the framed diplomas guarantees of respectability from the 
walls. Only patches of unfaded wallpaper showed where the 
diplomas had hung, and the floor was bare, with unstained 
boards. To my left, the doors which lined the corridor stood 
half open, revealing rooms that were either empty, or in the 
process of being emptied. 

In short, there were all the signs of intended flight. 

I had at least the consolation of knowing that my near-escape 
had given them a very bad fright indeed. 

Now, presumably, the furniture would be put back again. 

Daylight shone strongly through the ground-glass window 
at the end of the corridor. This was something of a surprise, 
for I had assumed, since the garage had been in darkness, that 
it was still night. My guard pushed me towards the only door 
in the left-hand side of the corridor. The door that, I suddenly 
remembered, gave on to the preparation room, and, beyond, 
the operating theatre. What was to happen to me? 

With a crash the ground-glass window at the end of the 
corridor splintered and broke. 
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ALTHOUGH Tom knew him so well, he always found Kinvig's 
staff-work impressive. One rarely saw him organizing any- 
thing, yet his preparations usually turned out to have been 
supremely efficient, meticulously accurate, and satisfactorily in- 
conspicuous. This last quality was of great importance, since 
to say that Kinvig was engaged on an operation normally im- 
plied that something was going on which it was better the 
general public should not notice. Sometimes this secrecy was 
necessary in order that his plans should not leak out before the 
time was ripe but often it was simply because his methods 
would not bear close investigation. 

'What rogues we should be,' Kinvig would say, 'what rogues 
we should be, if we did for ourselves what we do for our coun- 
try' Quoting from one of those nineteenth-century diplomats 
Bismarck, or Cavour, perhaps the tortuous quality of whose 
minds appealed so much to his own. True, the little attack on 
the farmhouse had not been exactly notable for its success 
but at least it illustrates the illegality of some of Kinvig's meth- 
ods! This is not the place, however, to elaborate. Perhaps one 
day I may be able to describe some events in which Tom's 
superior played a greater part. 

And so it was that the isolation of the Limes Nursing Home, 
the centre of distribution for illicit hemp, was carried out, as 
to its initial stages at least, without most of the inhabitants of 
Hawke Regis being any the wiser. Kinvig called these prepara- 
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tions Operation Smokescreen, an unusual and in my view re- 
grettable lapse into whimsicality on his part. As it turned out, 
the denouement took place in a blaze of publicity, which made 
his choice of name even more unfortunate but by then events 
had got out of his control, as you shall see, 

Tom later told me that the plan was to cut off the nursing 
home from the outside world at ten o'clock precisely, and then 
to enter it by as many ways as possible, in the hope that they 
would find me quickly and plenty of incriminating material. 
This involved careful liaison between Kinvig, the police, the 
telephone exchange, and the fire service, but the preparations 
for the Carnival helped to conceal what must otherwise, in 
such a small place, have seemed unwonted activity. A piece of 
great good luck. 

By 9.45, the Limes Nursing Home was completely sealed off, 
with the minimum of fuss, and apparently without the knowl- 
edge of the inmates. The preparations had been leisurely, but 
efficient 

Around the corner from the main entrance Kinvig stood, 
the centre of a little knot of people, giving final briefings. As 
they received his instructions, they moved away, until only Tom 
and the Superintendent were left. 

Kinvig turned to my cousin, speaking over his shoulder, his 
face half-masked by the charcoal cloth of his coat. 

'Clear, Tom? You take your group up the fire-escape. They'll 
come out of the bushes and follow you as you go across that 
lawn. I should think you'll be able to break in through that 
door it seems to have glass in the top half at the head of the 
escape. Then work downwards. While you're doing that the 
Superintendent and I will have moved in with our groups 
through all the ground-floor entrances. We'll work up. In that 
way we ought to be able to sandwich everyone inside before 
they realize what's really happening. . . . And that means be- 
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fore they have time to do anything to Martin. That I think 
is the only danger: we shall have to move fast once the trap's 
sprung. All clear?' 

Tes. Quite clear.' 

'And' he turned away, speaking to the Superintendent 
'you've got walkie-talkie men who can see all sides of the house, 
and who will let your reserve by the control van hear of any 
spectacular leaps from windows, slides down drainpipes, or any 
nonsense of that sort?' 

Tes, Mr, Kinvig.' 

'All right. In we go . . .' 

He paused. Everywhere was very quiet. The thought flashed 
through Tom's head that it was oddly like Remembrance Sun- 
day. The first clear, thin notes of a church clock began to 
chime. . . . 

'In we go ... now!' 

Whistles shrilled. 

Tom sprinted across the kwn, ducking and weaving as he 
went. Behind him he could hear branches cracking as the vari- 
ous groups broke cover. 

As he ran, Tom glanced up at the house. There was no 
movement of the windows, but the morning sun shone back 
from them and it was impossible to know who watched from 
behind them. 

The fire-escape, the immediate objective, was a rusty old 
Victorian one, turning backwards and forwards on itself. As 
he climbed Tom could now see a welcome experience his 
own party half a turn behind and below him. When he came 
round the last bend and on to the top platform he was brought 
up short by the door with a window in it to which Kinvig had 
referred. It was a stout wooden door, with a reinforced ground- 
glass window in the upper half. As Tom paused, balancing 
himself, the last notes of the hour struck through the air. 



Tom bruised his shoulder and the door held. Very difficult 
to break through something when you can't get a run at it. 

'Here, let me. 

One of the police swung his truncheon, and they both ducked 
away as the glass splintered and flew. Tom put his arm through 
the starred gap and felt for the lock to slip it. 

'Careful, sir.' 

As the policeman spoke, Tom could see through the broken 
glass a movement ahead of him a confused glimpse of a group 
of struggling figures at the end of the corridor, and then the 
door opened suddenly, the broken glass catching and ripping 
his coat sleeve. 

When he looked again the corridor was empty. 

Very empty. There was not even a floor-covering. Just a row 
of doors on the right, a blank wall at the end and by it one door 
in the left-hand wall. Tom had the impression that the figures 
he had glimpsed had gone that way. He raced down the cor- 
ridor, knocking open the doors on his right as he went. The 
rooms behind were equipped as hospital bedrooms. There was 
no one in them. 

The last door was the one on the left. It gave on to a dis- 
pensary and surgical store. For a moment they peered into the 
half-darkness there were no windows and then Tom found 
the switch. Light glinted back from rows of bottles, packs and 
packs of innocent cotton-wool and the cold chromium gleam 
of surgical instruments. Not so innocent. 

Opposite, in the far wall, was another door. They took it 
at a run, but it was unlocked, and they skidded through, al- 
most losing their balance as they went, to be brought up sharp 
by a second door, a yard or so beyond the first and masked by 
it. And it was iron the sort one finds closing the 'strong-room* 
of Victorian mansions. 

It was locked. 



Tom strained desperately against it, and the only damage 
was to his own shoulder, 

'Not a hope, sir/ said the helpful policeman, breathing heavily. 

'Get an oxy-acetylene welder try the nearest garage that does 
repairs.' 

Tom bent down again and pressed his ear against the door. 
Even in this moment of tension he noticed what an odd sensa- 
tion the cold metal gave to his warm flesh. He listened intently. 
Was it his imagination, or could he hear a faint whirring, as 
of machinery? He thought of the shining instruments hanging 
behind him, and shivered. What might be happening beyond 
the door . . . ? 

He listened again, but now he could hear nothing. 

It was no good waiting there. Tom left a couple of police- 
men on guard, with instructions to contact him when the 
welder was almost through the metal, and went back and down 
to the next floor. Here there was another corridor, the twin of 
the one above. The room at the end, corresponding to the one 
they had left on the top floor, was furnished as a study and 
consulting-room. There they found Kinvig, kneeling before an 
open filing cabinet and going through its contents as methodi- 
cally as though he had been in his own office in Whitehall. The 
sight of him so calmly engaged gave Tom a moment's hope 
that Martin was safe, 

'Any luck?' 

Kinvig shook his head. 

'Drawn a blank. And you?' 

'Blank too.' Tom told him briefly what had happened. 

'You saw someone, anyway. We certainly didn't. The Super- 
intendent's still dotting i's and crossing t's down below some- 
where, but he won't find anything. I know when a place is 
empty.' 

Kinvig gently shuffled the pile of papers in front of him into 



a neat pile, arranging their corners with meticulous care. He 
said nothing for a long moment. Impatient, Tom waited pa- 
tiently; he knew the signs. Kinvig always employed his hands 
when he was thinking. Then it had only been a moment's 
pause, in point of fact he spoke again. 

'We shan't find anyone behind that door, you know. If it 
were just another room, they'd be caught. They don't show any 
signs of fighting it out. That means there must be should be, 
anyway something beyond that door. Something that I've 
missed another exit.' 

By this time they were back on the floor above, staring at 
the enigmatic iron door. The welder had just arrived, and was 
getting to work, 

'But I don't see ' Kinvig began again, and then he sud- 
denly broke off and, diving his hand into his overcoat pocket, 
brought up a mass of paper. Sweeping aside a crate of bottles 
he spread out on the dispensary table a large plan of the house. 

'Look,' he said, look' pressing the map with his thumb as 
though it contained a hidden spring- 'beyond that room you 
found me in downstairs there's a large garage and warehouse. 
Here. . . . The house is built on a slope, you remember. So 
what's first floor in front is ground floor behind. Sec?' 

'But we knew this already * Tom began. 

Tes, we shan't find the hidden exit by looking at this map, 
but I think we can find a quicker way into the room beyond 
the door. Thanks to the way the ground rises I fancy we or, 
rather, you will be able to get in from the back. Come on, 
we'll have a look for ourselves. This chap' nodding at the 
welder 'will be some time yet.' 

Kinvig turned for a moment away and said something rapidly 
to one of the policemen, and then they were tearing out of the 
house and round to the back. Kinvig always thought slowly 
and moved fast. 
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It wasn't easy to get where he wanted, because, apart from 
the entrance to the garage and that started really at one side 
you couldn't get to the back of the house. Not close up, any- 
way. As Kinvig had said, the house was built on a slope and 
what ought to have been the back drive just faded out. As 
they plunged and tore their way through an undergrowth of 
brambles so thick that it might have been planted on purpose 
to keep out just such unwanted trespassers, Kinvig went on 
imperturbably talking: 

*. . . i you really saw someone (and I grant that you prob- 
ably did) we know they didn't get down to the floor below, 
because I was there by the time you broke in at the top. And 
they didn't escape through any of the rooms leading off the 
corridor to the right, or they'd have been seen by the men we 
left watching the front. Similarly, they would have been seen 
if they'd got on to the roof no dead ground there. So always 
assuming that you really saw something they turned right 
and through the dispensary. The room beyond is marked as 
the operating theatre on my plan, with only the one entrance. 
But, as I said before, there must be an emergency exit there 
where does it lead to? I expect you see for yourself there is 
only one possible direction. . , . Ah, here we are. We should 
be about opposite to it now. Yes, you can just see the glass roof 
of the operating theatre, the room beyond the iron door. Yes, 
here we are.' 

They were there all right. Torn and ripped by the thorns, 
Tom and Kinvig were quite close oh, perhaps the length of 
a cricket pitch away to the glass roof. And, thanks to the slope 
of the ground, on eye-level with it. But between them and the 
building was a wide-walled cutting sort of dry moat and 
beyond it the blank wall at the back of the garage, which was 
quite unscalable. Certainly there was no emergency exit there. 
And, equally certainly, there was no way in. 
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Kinvig didn't seem surprised. He blew on his whistle, and 
a walkie-talkie man apparently sprouted from the ground in 
front of him. He gave brief, complex orders, duly relayed by 
the attendant Ariel. The gist of them was that he was to be in- 
formed as soon as the door was down, that reinforcements were 
to come round to them at the back, and that the fire engine was 
to proceed to the side of the house nearest to them. Then he 
turned to Tom. 

'It's a TTL perhaps you noticed it before we went in. I had 
an idea it might come in useful. Only hand-operated, I'm 
afraid. It was all they could produce hereabouts at short notice. 
But it'll serve to drop you in through the roof. Sorry about 
that, Tom. I'd go myself, but I've got to keep control from 
outside.* 

This was an unusually human speech for Kinvig. Tom was 
flattered. But, he reflected, his humanity probably indicated 
pretty accurately the danger involved. 

By the time he had come to this rather unpleasant conclusion 
the turntable ladder was in view to their right, and the fire- 
men were working like mad. They screwed down squat, heavy 
legs like mushrooms, to take the weight. They extended the 
ladder a little and swung it round till it reached diagonally 
across the gap between them. The head gently nudged them; 
it was like a modern sculptor's work, or some companionable 
prehistoric monster. A rope had been threaded through the 
block at the head of the ladder, with a double black webbing 
belt attached to the running end. Tom fitted this under his 
armpits and round his knees and hung free, suspended as at 
the end of a crane. It was a little like getting into a plane 
preparatory to dropping by parachute for the moment there 
was no need to worry, the future was in others' hands. 

'Good luck, Tom,' Kinvig said, evenly, 'we'll send some more 
in after you. Okay?' 



'Okay.' 

'Raise away!' shouted the Leading Fireman. 

The head of the ladder came to rest directly above the sky- 
light and so, after swaying slightly for a second, did the man. 
Then it slowly sank and Tom kicked away furiously at the 
glass, trying at the same time to keep his automatic pointing at 
least in the general direction of the room below. 

After an awkward few seconds there was a clear hole and 
no movement from inside. Tom gave the signal to lower away, 
and hoped for the best. He would be a sitting bird for any one 
who had had the sense to keep out of the way of the glass and 
wait for him to come down. 

They gauged the distance beautifully. ... In less time than 
it takes to read these words he was standing in the room and 
the black belt was vanishing upwards through the skylight. 

He was in the operating theatre all right. 

He looked fearfully towards the table. 

He did not know what sort of mangled object he expected 
to see on it, but 

It was vacant, clean, with a blanket neatly folded at one end. 
Relief surged through him; at least I was not there. 

Beyond the table was the iron door and he could hear the 
hiss of the welder's flame on it. 

There was no other exit. 

There are, in Tom's philosophy, no ghosts. He was morally 
certain that at least four people had entered the room. He knew 
that they must have left it again. Since there were no other doors, 
the only possible way out was through the floor. Frantically 
he scanned it; there, one edge camouflaged by the operating 
table, was a suspicious rectangle. He prised furiously at the 
crack with a surgical sort of meat saw (not an ideal instrument) 
and a large slab of floor came up, giving on to an unlighted 
flight of stone steps. 
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Tom swung himself through the trap-door and down. 



* * * # # 



As the glass at the end of the corridor broke I thought I 
caught a glimpse of Tom's face beyond, but before I could take 
a second look I had been manhandled across the dispensary, 
through an iron door beyond, and into the operating theatre. 
I fought like a cat when Dr. Rosin stopped beside the operating 
table. The knives glittered in the racks. But I had over-drama- 
tized the situation. The doctor and Summerson merely bent 
down and lifted out a section of the floor from beyond the 
table. I was half-hauled, half-pushed, through and down on to 
stone steps. Was it imagination, or did I hear, f aintly, the sound 
of blows on the iron door, before all sound from above was 
cut off as the floor was lifted back into place? 

The air was damp, unused, musty. 

There was no noise now but that of our panting and of our 
feet slipping and scraping on the steps. Strength ebbed away 
from me and I gave up struggling. After a while we ceased 
to go downwards and began to move along a passage, narrow, 
dark, a disused sewer. Ahead the darkness slowly gave place 
to light and I could hear a faint, familiar, slapping sound. The 
sound of water upon rocks. The passage bent right-handed, 
and then I saw by the daylight a half-cave, half-cove. A dirty 
motor-boat rocked gently there. With a speed and efficiency 
born, I imagine, of much practice, they bound and gagged me 
and I was stowed amidships. Then they pushed off. 

The smooth-faced man who I had grown accustomed to 
think of as Summerson sat at the tiller. He watched me sar- 
donically. I could just see over the side, the upper part of boats 
slid past. My eye was caught and fixed by a cream and gold 
launch at anchor in the distance, very trim and smart. I re- 
membered wryly how, an age ago, the police sergeant and I 
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had gone by boat to find a dead man who was no longer there 
in the cove they called the Lobster Pot, and how we had passed 
that selfsame boata// cream and gold, an expensive but worJ^ 
manlike toy. 

'Mr. Summerson's out today, I see! The sergeant jerked his 
head in the direction of this last boat, speaking to the thin blue 
man. 

Now I was lying opposite him that man they knew as 
'Summerson', but who I knew also as a retired old gentleman 
living in Devon. 

Eland and benignant, large, white-haired, but with a curiously 
unwrinJtfed face. . . . A man who, however remote and cush- 
ioned from the world's shocks, was able to take charge of a 
situation. And I had seen that face seem in some odd way to 
soften, to deliquesce, to lose its character* 

No doubt he played other parts too, and I wondered idly 
whether or not I should recognize him now if I were to meet 
him in another role. It was not likdy, I supposed, that I 
would live long enough to have an opportunity to carry out 
the experiment. 

I twisted my head painfully round and looked again at Sum- 
merson. There was still a faint smile on his smooth face as 
though he read my thoughts about the boat and about himself. 
Then he spoke, and showed that this was indeed the case. 

'Catches the eye, doesn't she? Meant to. And, while every- 
one's watching her coming and going, the real work's done 
in this little fellow that nobody notices. As now, for instance. 
I don't mind telling you that little trade secret, for you won't 
have a chance to pass it on,' 

He paused, as we almost fouled a mooring, and then began 
again. 

'One thing I'd like to have known how you got on to me. 
That yarn you spun about "researches" and getting into the 
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Lobster Pot by accident when you thought I was just a harm- 
less old gent it didn't take me in, you know. . . . I've come 
across your sort of "researches" before, I reckon and they're 
paid for by your clients . * . private investigations. I'd like to 
make you talk. . . . But that's a pleasure I'm afraid I shall 
have to do without we don't want the wrong sort of bruises 
on him when he's picked up, do we, Rosin ? Just a chap drowned 
at sea that's what you'll end up as. ... For you'll go back to 
the Lobster Pot, you know. The currents will run you there in 
the end, but it may not be for weeks. . . . Yes, I know there'll 
be suspicions, after all the fuss you've managed to stir up, but 
that'll be all. "Seaside Tragedy," you know. "Well-known re- 
searcher" if they stick to that story "found drowned". But 
there won't be much. The police don't advertise their failures 
any more than the rest of us. Your "researches" took you further 
than you expected, didn't they ? . . . Well, perhaps it'll be some 
consolation to you, when the fish nibble your toes, that you've 
made this place too hot for me. For we're not coming back 
either, are we, Rosin? . . . I'm not sure you haven't done me 
a service, you know. A quiet spot on the west coast of Ireland 
may be easier to work from.' 

All the time he talked he steered, taking us with practised 
skill among the anchored craft. Bundled up as I was in the old 
tarpaulin, no one could notice me. 

Suddenly my tormentor paused a little longer than usual, 
and when he spoke again there was a new tone in his voice, 
a faint American or Australian twang that I had noticed before 
in moments of tension. 

'What the hell's that?' 

From somewhere above my head and out of my field of vision 
came the voice of the unspeakable Dr. Rosin. 

It's the lanes for the regatta.' 

*We can't get out. Attract too much attention trying to cut 
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through the lanes probably foul the propeller anyway.* 

The engine idled. 

'It'll mean a long detour by the cliffs.' 

'Safe enough if we take it slowly.' 

The boat began to turn, in a leisurely fashion. Suddenly I 
heard the throttle pushed right open and we heeled over and 
headed precipitately back towards the shore. Over the dipping 
gunwhale I caught a glimpse of an RAP. air-sea rescue launch 
cutting through the water towards us in a rainbow of spray, 
driving us back towards the harbour. 

Kinvig and what he called 'the forces of law and order' in 
the commandeered launch, Tom and his party wading and 
plunging round from what might be termed the Nursing 
Home's Emergency Exit, the motor-boat in which I was a 
prisoner all were converging on the same point at the head 
of the esplanade. There the concrete projected in a mole-like 
formation into the harbour. It was at this point that the or- 
ganizers of the Carnival had seen fit to let a travelling fun-fair 
pitch its apparatus. 

The boat ran on to the shingle with a jarring rush. Sum- 
merson, Rosin, and the other two men leapt out. The pursuit 
must have been very close for almost immediately I heard other 
feet pounding up past the boat. And then, the most welcome 
sight, Tom's large, ugly face looking anxiously down at me. 

*Are you all right, Martin?' 

He cut me loose. I was stiff and aching, but I was the only 
one who could be sure of identifying our quarry, so I stumbled 
along, Tom lending me an arm, into the fair's wild and 
whirling absurdities. 

It was like looking for the usual needle in a haystack. Soon 
there would be a cordon round the outside, but meanwhile they 
had every chance to escape. The narrow lanes between the 
stalls were jam-packed with people, none of whom knew what 



was going on. The more we pushed, the more they, good- 
humouredly, pushed back. 

'Where's Kinvig?' I gasped. 

Tom shook his head despairingly. For a moment we were 
parted by the crowd and then came together again by a stall 
surrounded with small boys wreathed in pink and white 
candy-floss. Beyond was the Punch Ball Machine. 

TRY YOUR STRENGTH! GREAT STRENGTH RINGS THE BELL!! GREATER 
STRENGTH RETURNS THE PENNY!!! The last word had been 
crossed out, and 'MONEY' substituted, for prices were going up. 

All these irrelevant details I took in, during that moment o 
heightened perception which accompanies a shock. For there, 
framed between the candy-floss and the leather punch-ball, 
were the head and shoulders of Dr. Rosin 

We must have seen and recognized one another at the same 
instant for, even as I turned to Tom, the Doctor's face changed 
colour and he tried to duck away. 

'There's one!* I yelled at Tom. 

For a second it was like being in those nightmares when 
one can't move. Pinned in the crowd Dr. Rosin and I stared 
at one another across three yards of heads. Then the people 
gave way with a sudden unpredictable surge. For a moment 
Rosin was swept towards us like driftwood on a wave. I 
snatched at him, felt my nails drag in the cloth of his suit, 
stumbled, and fell 

Tom hauled me to my feet, but precious moments had been 
lost. We were just in rime to see the Doctor disappear into a 
small black tunnel. 

The ground in front of us was clear. The crowd, at last aware 
that something was wrong, was thinning out rapidly. Some- 
where beyond I could hear police whistles, and a brusque, 
official voice shouting orders. We made for the black hole into 
which the doctor had vanished 
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It was in the centre o a large piece of canvas scenery. Across 
the top was painted, in elongated, shivering letters: 

THE TUNNEL O? HORROSs! 

Below was a jumble of H's and X's. Between the bars of the 
letters peered assorted monsters werewolves, Martians and 
the like; there was a great deal of blood. Across the base of 
the facade, immediately above the tunnel, a banner announced 

Entrance i/- (-(- Insurance, 6d.) 

A fat little man was trying to extricate himself from the pay- 
desL 

I had time to observe all this while Tom gave orders to a 
policeman who had appeared on the scene, to guard the exit, a 
giant mouth, bleeding with fluorescent paint, beside the way in* 

Tou'd better hang on here, Martin* 

But I was at his heels. 

The tunnel immediately bent back on itself, making a light- 
trap. Tom moved, very slowly and silently, forward. Knee- 
high there gleamed a phosphorescent skull; painted on wood, 
it blocked the way, forcing us to crawl beneath. There was 
just room to wriggle along. This, I ruminated, would have 
slowed up Rosin, who was by no means a thin man. I found 
myself giggling at the thought. I was light-headed with fatigue 
and strain. Tom's voice came whispering back out of the dark- 
ness aheai 

c lf you must come, keep quiet. 9 

I crawled forward. Suddenly I felt a pair of legs. Simul- 
taneously, a hand came down over my mouth, and Tom's 
voice was whispering urgently in my ear. 

'Get down quite flat, and as far away from me as you can. 
We're going to have some light on the scene.' 

Tom's words were prophetic, but not in the sense he had in- 
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tended. Before he could get the torch out of his pocket a great 
square of light appeared straight in front of us. In it there 
hung a pair of legs, dangling, toes pointing downwards. A 
man was strung up there. I could see Tom's face, white in the 
light. 

Somebody else saw us, too, for a gun flashed away to our 
left. Tom had his gun out and fired back into the darkness. In 
that confined space the noise was deafening. The lighted square 
ahead of us disappeared again. 

The silence and darkness were back again, both more ab- 
solute than ever. We stayed motionless, listening. 

*We should never have got in here,' Tom murmured. 
'Damned if I'm going back now, though. 9 

The square of light and the swaying feet came start! ingly 
to life again. I could see now that it was only a dummy. From 
somewhere to our left Rosin's gun barked again. Then the 
light went out again. 

'That lights up every thirty seconds or so. Come on, Martin, 
we're sitting ducks here.' 

As he spoke I heard, from somewhere inside the maze, a 
calm, official voice. 

'Drop your gun and walk towards the light,' it said. 

A searchlight was turned on. Although the corridor bent 
and twisted between us and the police, enough light spilled 
over the top of the partitions and through the canvas to show 
us the makeshift little sideshow we were really in. 

Then, away to our left again, a great triangle of daylight ap- 
peared, and, for a moment, a man's body was silhouetted 
against it. Rosin had cut his way out. 

The doctor vanished. There was a moment's silence I could 
hear, irrelevantly, a bird singing- and then a piercing scream 
of agony. 

We rushed forward to the torn canvas. 
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Tom checked himself just in time. In front of us lay Doc- 
tor Rosin's body, spreadeagled across the electric generator 
which provided the main power for the fun-fair. His face was 
not a pleasant sight. 



* # # * * 



You never can tell with electricity,' said Tom, *a fitter man 
might have survived.' 

We were sitting, that same evening, in front of great mugs 
steaming with whisky-toddy, in the Fisherman's Arms the 
very pub from which I had set out for the chalet Ywury and 
the smooth-faced man called Summerson so long before. 

Most of the gang were by now rounded up. *A routine 
operation* Kinvig had called it, which he left to the police, 
adding airily that he thought they could manage it. But we 
were still waiting for news of Summerson, that skilled im- 
personator who had no character but that which he chose to 
adopt. He had got away somehow in the first confused mo- 
ments at the fair and, although the police of six counties 
were looking for him, we put his chances of freedom quite 
high. 

'I don't like leaving a job half done,' said Kinvig, *but the 
field's wide open. So many creeks and harbours from which he 
could sail. And no doubt he has organized himself a bolthole 
in at least one of them. Anyway, it's a job for the police. We've 
committed enough irregularities already. Tomorrow I must go 
back back to Whitehall and the minuted reports in triplicate.* 

I think Kinvig was a little drunk. 

We all were. 

*Yes. Back to work, I suppose.' Tom stretched his huge frame 
luxuriously, and his ugly, lovable face crumpled into a smile. 
Tomorrow.' 

*I shall write all this down,' I said. 
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'Nothing extenuate, 

Nor set down aught in malice,' 

murmured Kinvig. 

I wondered to myself if I should be able to settle down to 
the routine of ordinary life. 
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